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New York, ‘April 28, 1883. 
THE 


Scholar's Companion 


FOR APRIL 
Comes out laden with an unusual supply of interesting 
reading for home and school. The opening article is an 
illustrated one entitled ‘A Voyage to Europe,” which is 
spicily written, and there are two other iliutsrated ar- 
ticles, “‘ The Circus” and ‘Stories About Girls.” In 
poi. t of length as well as merit the chief contributions 
this mouth are ‘Are they Fairies?” “Good Queen 
Bess,” “A Race for Life,” ‘‘ Famous Battles.—VIII.- 
The Invincible Armada,” ‘What Cured Carl,” “‘ Shall 
and Will,” . an excellent dialogue ; ‘‘The Alhambra,” be- 
ing another of the charming series of travelers’ tales; 
“ Pure Generosity” so 
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Let us know when your State Association 
holds its meeting, that we may announce it. 





THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso - 
ciation meets July 10, 11, and 12 at Williams- 
port. 


THE city, county, and borough superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania holda meeting July 10, 
11, 12:at Williamsport, in conjunction with 





| the State Teachers’ Association. 


* 





OrpeErs for Col. Parker’s ““TaLks ON TEACH- 
ING” are coming in, ‘and indicate that there 
is a ‘emand for the “Quincy” Ideas and 
Methods. It will be wanted at every teach- 
ers’ institute and every teachers’ meeting. 
Order early. 





THE publishers now print of their monthly 
paper, the TEacHERs’ INsTITUTE, 25,000 copies 
—a circulation never obtained by any other 
educational paper, we believe. The signs 
are that it will double that large circulation 
in the course of two or three years, for the 
teachers see that it possesses power. 





That the teachers of this country are or 
should be intensely interested that good 
teachers only be employed would seem to be 
self-evident. Look around you and see what 
they have done or are doing to this end. 
When the teachers set about it, the people 
will gladly resign into their hands the prep- 
aration of teachers. Will they set about it ? 
When ? 


THE mails usually bring us 200 new sub- 
scribers to the JoURNAL each week, and as 
comparatively few drop off, the circulation 
is steadily and rapidly increasing. What 
causes this? Itis mainly the earnest feel- 
ing at the West, the great and gallant West. 
ogs| J bey are not trammelled by “systems” out 
there ; they are asking for the most advanced 
and practical ideas—that is, a good many 
are. 








‘‘Whuo is it that, when years are gone by, 
we remember with the purest gratitude and 
pleasure ? Not the learned, or the clever, 
or the rich, or the powerful, that we may 
have known in our passage through life, but 
those who have had the force of character 
to prefer the future to the present, the good 
of others to their own pleasure. These it is 
who leave a mark in the world more lastirg 
than pyramid or ter ple.” 





THE pupils of the normal schools in Penn- 
sylvania are to be examined May 28 to June 
25 at the several schools. We hope the time 
when any teacher who wishes a life diploma 
may receive it by passing the normal school 


.| examinations, and presenting evidence that 


he is a successful teacher. This would be 
the proper place for the State Superintend- 
ent to refer applicants for life diplomas. 


the! Some scandalous wrongs have been done by 


State superintendents in granting life dip- 





lomas, and perhaps are done yet. 





THERE are not many schools in this broad 








landi in which the life of Peter Cbspet will not 
be exhibited to the pupils as one for trem to 
pattern after. Compare what he did with 
what Cesar did—the foremost man of the 
Roman world. And why is the homely 
American glue-maker so tenderly remem- 
bered ? ‘He lived not for himself, but for 
others. He actually had the hardihood to 
love h's neighbor as he did himself. And not 
content to do that, he gave nearly a million 
of dollars to keep neighbor-loving alive on 
the earth. 





SUBSCRIBERS have read the remarks on the 
attendance at the last State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and some sigh, some say, well, what 
of it? and others say ‘‘the State is increas- 
ing in numbers and power, why doe; not the 
Association ”’ The attendance is now one 
in a hundred. 

This is a democratic country. Let the asso 
ciation become democratic; letevery teach- 
er be interested by giving him power to vote 
for those who can come. Let the County 
Associations take up the task of looking after 
the individual teachers ; let them obtain a 
small sum of money from each, and thus 
enable the State Association to hire a secre- 
tary. We mean business. 





“THERE is nothing more. desirable than 
good sense and justness of mind—all other 
qualities of mind are of limited use, but ex 
actness of judgment is of general utility in 
every part and in all departments of life. 
We are too apt to employ reason nierely as 
an instrument for acquiring the sciences, 
whereas we ought to avail ourselves of the 
sciences as an insirument for perfecting our 
reason ; justness of mind being infinitely 
more important than all the speculative 
knowledge which we can obtain by means 
of sciences the most solid. This ought to 
lead wise men to make these sciences the 
exercise and not the occupation of their 
mental powers. Mey are not born to employ 
all their time in measuring lines, in cousid- 
ering the var.ous movements of matter ; 
their minds are too great and their life too 
short, their time too precious to be so en- 
grossed ; but they are born to be just, equit- 
able and prudent in all their thoughts, their 
actions, their business, and to these things 
they ought especially to be trained und dis- 
ciplined.”—ARNAULD. 





A BOOK is good company. It ‘s full of cunversa- 
tion without loquacity. It comes to our longing 
with full instruction, but pursues us never. It is 
not offended at our absent mindedness, nor jealous 
if we turn to other pleasures. It silently serves 
the soul without recompense—nor even for the 
hire of love. And, yet more noble, it seems to 
pass from itself and to enter the memory, and to 
hover in a silvery transformation there until th: 
outward book is but a body and its soul and spirit 
are flown to you, and possess your memory like a 
spirit.— BEECHER. 





I MAINTAIN, my friends, that every one of us sliould 
seek out the best teacher whom he can find ; fifst; for 


ourselves, and then for the youth, regardless of expense 
or ‘ahything.—PLato, in Lactes. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SCHOOL REFORMS.—III. 


By Z. Ricnarps, Washington, D. C. 

How shall our schools be my me with properly 
qualified teachers? The new dards of qualifi- 
cations will soon make it difficult for some of the 
present teachers to find.employment. Who are 
to take their places? It is becoming a settled 
question that all teachers must have sprccial pre- 
paration for their work, the same as physicians, 
lawyers and doctors. But the normal schools for 
the present are unable to meet the demand, and it 
may be said, that if the standard is raised too high 
at once, many of the schools must be closed. If 
this result must happen (for which there is no good 
reason), we are prepared to say it would be better 
for very many children to remain at home in charge 
of their parents, than to be obliged to fritter away 
their lives under the blighting influences of ignor- 
ant and improperly qualified teachers. No reason- 
able parent would permit an ignorant quack to 
prescribe medicine for his sick child; yet, strange 
to say, hundreds of parents will permit the spiritual 
being of their children to be trained by quack teach- 
ers, who, without training or skill, are little better 
than physical overseers. 

Itis not always certain that even the graduate of 
a high school or college, or even of a normal 
school is properly qualified to teach. It is the 
work of the true teacher to supply the untrained 
child with what he needs to develop his spiritual 
being; but if he has not had that training himself, 
how can he impart it? How many of the teachers 
of the present day are able to give a clear state- 
ment of the science, or even the art of teaching ? 

All efficiency and thoroughness of qualification 
are based upon principles and laws. Teaching is 
the training of the mind in accordance with well 
recognized principles, and all attempts to teuch 
without a knowledge of these principles are hap- 
hazard and dangerous. Children may learn some- 
thing under such teachers, in spite of them, but it 
is a noturious fact that many of them in after life 
have to unlearn, so to speak, as much as they 
really learn. Itis absurd to suppose that young, 
inexperienced and untrained people know how to 
train minds by intuition. 

In a certain sense a teacher may be said to be 
born and not made; but if a person isnot born with 
common-sense, all the high sebools, colleges, nor- 
mal schools in Christendom will not impart it to 
him. If he has enough common-sense to be train- 
ed into a teacher, ani if his primary and high 
school or college training has been given him by 
well trained and common-sense teachers, he will 
be quite likely to know how to teach very well. 

It is a fact not generally understood, that every 
young teacher will teaclf as he was taught, and not 
as he was taught to teach. His model is the teach- 
er who taught him, and not his theoretical train- 
ing. The graduate of a normal school may feel it 
necessary to use the machine~y of her professional 
teacher, but she will often feel as David did in 
Saul’s armor, and teach as her teachers taugbt he 

We arrive then at the following can 
First, that the training of teachers ought to com- 
mence in the primary school, in order that the 
habits necessary to make a teacher may be the re- 
sult of early training and natural growth. The 
normal:is not the place for forming habits of teach- 
ing, but to learn those principles which should 
guide and inspire the teacher in his work. It is 
not the place for learning the branches of study he 
will be required to teach, but for learning how to 
train and control the mind. 

If these views are correct, then the position taken 
in my last number was sound, viz: ‘*That skillful 
teachers ought to be employed in teaching and con- 
ducting the lower grades of schools.” If the child 
is taught in the best manner from the beginning. 
he will have the best practical training as a pre- 
paration for the work of teaching. If the teacher 
has been taught in the best manner before entering 
the normal school; and if, he has, mastered the 
branches which he will be required to teach, his 
normal schoul training will be specific and strictly 





professinal, including, of course, a thorough in- 
struction in the principles of psychology, which are 
applicable to the work of teaching. But if the 
graduates of high schools and.codlleges have been 
taught upon correct philosophical principles, they 
have received the most essential part of training 
needed in the work uf teaching, so that the norma! 
school training does not become so much a work of 
necessity. 

Second: But again, the normal school is highly 
desirable, if not an absolute necessity. It should 
be the place for determining who are qualified and 
naturally adapted to the work of teaching. All 
persons cannot become equally successful teachers: 
and some persons have temperaments and natural 
traits of character which make them totally unfit 
for the teacher's position. It is a well-known fact 
thatthere are hundreds of persons in all the profes- 
sions who have mistaken their calling. But there 
is nu profession where an error in this respect is so 
injurious and fatal as that of teaching spiritual 
beings. One of the offices of the normal school 
should be to determine who is naturally fit to be a 
teacher. There should always be some higner mo- 
tive for becoming a teacher than that of a liveli- 
hood. The managers of the normal school should 
have the power and the moral courage to refuse 
certificates of graduation to such as they believe 
are naturally, or in character unfit for the work of 
mind-training. Noone trait should be more rigidly 
scrutinized than that of moral character. An: im- 
moral and conscienceless teacher should never enter 
upon the work of teaching. 

Third: Finally the normal schoo] should furnish 
the very best facilities for testing the ability and 
aptitude for the work of teaching, and for training 
teachers practically under the eye and direction of 
a thorough master of the art. These training- 
schools should be no sham, but a living reality. 


PROF. W. T. HARRIS’ ADDRESS. 





The Teachers’ Association of this city invited 
Prof. W. T. Harris, of Concord, to deliver an 
address at Chickering Hall, April 19. A large 
audience greeted this distinguished speaker. He 
took for his subject: ‘‘Why Should Opportunity 
be Provided for Children to Acquire a Thorough 
Education at Public Expense ?”’ and ‘‘Do the Public 
Schools Educate Children Beyond the Position 
which They Must Occupy in Life?’ He was in- 
troduced by President John J. Doane, of the As- 
sociation. Prof. Harris said: ‘Practical educa- 
tion was not the education of the hand for mere 
mauual labor, but of the brain. Only versatile in- 
telligence was able to meet the demands of this age 
of productive industry. The invention of ma- 
chinery had changed the laborer from a mere 
drudge into a director of machinery, requiring 
versatility and educated intelligence, rather than 
mere manual skill; intelligence controlled the 
property of the world. The growth of corpora- 
tions was one of the wonders of the age. They 
did for communities what an individual could not 
do. If corporations sometimes went too far for it 
was because the people had not learned where to 
apply restrictive laws, and this was an illustration 
of the need of educated intelligence. In America, 
Dr. Harris continued, there was a special need for 
education. We had universal suffrage, and if we 
did not have universal education we must suffer. 
We were tethered to the lowest strata of our popu- 


lation, and that strata must be educated, for in! 


America all men voted. An ignorant people could 
be governed, but only a wise people could govern 
itself. Directive power, he continued, was the only 
power that was never wasted. As Macaulay said, 
the education of the common people ought to be 
the chief concern of a state. The critics, said the 


speaker, were never done telling us that our com-, 


mun school education was bringing up a genera- 
tion discontented with their condition, as if there 
could be a greater glory for an educational system. 
In this age of productive industry there was no 
room for drones. Was there any education too 
good for the people? The American answer to 
this question was ? No.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By Hon. W. A. COURTENAY, 
Muyor of Charleston, 8. C. 

Lf we can teach a boy to help himself; if we edu- 
cate his eye to observe, and train his hand even 
with only a moderate degree of skiJ, to exccute 
the bidding of his mind, we shall have conferred a 
great boon, not so much for what he has actually 
learned, as for having put him in the way of teach- 
ing himself after he shall have left school. If a 
boy is to pursue even a professional carecr, object 
lessons improssed upon his mind in tender years will 
always stand him in good stead; whether he is to 
be a lawyer, physician, teacher or clergyman, 
the time spent in obtaining a knowledge of draw- 
ing and of the elements of physics, will not have 
been spent in vain, and ol still greater use will tiis 
preparation be to him if he is to be a farmer, an 
engineer and artisan, or even a sailor. Indeed, it 
is not too much to assert, that there is no vocation 
aman may be engaged in, after he has entered 
upon the struggle of life, in which a knowledge 
of drawing cannot at some time or other be ex- 
tremely useful to him. So it is, and certainly to 
a greater degree, in regard to the ability to handle 
the more simple mechanical tocls. I have known 
men who were graduates of colleges and of scien- 
tific schools, who did not know how to drive a nail 
into a board fenze. The great majority of the boys 
of our public schools, will, in all probability, be 
mechanics or farmers; some will have to do with 
railroad construction or management, with steam- 
boats or telegraphs, and all, as already stated, will 
have been advanced by having learned at school 
the use of hammer and saw, square and plane. We 
are told by the press, and we see it from actual 
observation, that the old apprentice system in 
our workshops and factories is rapidly passing 
away. Now, unless we make some such provision 
for the teaching of the r‘sing generation, as I here 
indicate, we must expect serious difficulties in these 
matters at no distant day. The want has long 
been felt; industrial schocls and schools of tech- 
nology are being established at various points 
North and West, tut for us, it seems to me, the 
only effectual way of providing for our future is to 
begin at the beginning, and lay a good foundation; 
in uther words, to introduce these elements of an 
industrial education into the curriculum of our 
common schools. 





MRS. AGNES M. BURCHARD. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The death of Mrs. Burchard, wife of Rev. S. D. 
Burchard, D.D., President of Rutgers Female Col- 
lege, will bring pain to many loving hearts. Mrs. 
Burchard, the daughter of Joseph and Maria Dilke, 
was bornin New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 19th, 1818. 
Her mother was of Scotch, and her father of English 
descent, of the same lineage and family of Hon. 
Charles Dilke, one of the mostactive and aggressive 
members of the British Parliament. While yeta 
young girl she was selected by a maiden aunt in N. 
Y. City, as adapted to brighten the declining days 
of aged grandparents. This placed her in the best 
schools of the metropolis, and here were laid, 
broad and deep the foundations of her noble and 
queenly womanhood. 

In the circle of her school associates she was 
the charm and the favorite,and, unconsciously 
self, was continually exerting over them an elevat- 
ing and molding influence. Her Sabbath School 
and religious associations were with the Rev. Dr. 
Kreb’s Church in the lower part of the city. In ber 
seventeenth year she was marri>d to Henry Leeds, 
ashipping merchant, and with him traveled exten- 
sively both in Europe and in this country. While 
on one of the West India Islands she was left 4 
widow with five young children, the youngest only 
‘three days old. She was among strangers speak- 

ing a strange language, but with courage and de 
‘votion she sailed for home with his remaius, and 
they were deposited in Greenwood Cemetery. 
Disciplined in the school of affliction, she had de- 

veloped a most beautiful character, and seemed 
| eminently fitted to be a pastor’s helpmate and com 
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panion, and in May, 1847,she was married to the 
Rev. 8.-D. Burchard, D,D., then the successful and 
highly esteemed pastor of the Thirteenth St. Pres- 
byterian Church of this city. Nobly and well did 
she discharge the dutics growing out of her new 
relations. She was a friend to the poor—her heart 
and her home were open free tw all. Her hospitali- 
ty was proverbial; her mind was rich and fertile 
of profitable suggestions, and hence her counsel 
was ever sought and appreciated. To her husband 
she was a helper in the truest sense. To her chil- 
dren she was a tower of strength on which they 
ever leaned for support. She possessed remark- 
able courage and executive ability, and the heavier 
the burden, and the greater the danger the more 
self-poised and the mightier she became. 

In the summer of 1853, Dr. Burchard endured a 
most painful surgical operation, and was given up 
as dead by all the physicians present; but Mrs. 
Burchard’s faith triumphed in that dark hour She 
asserted that hewould yet live to preach the Gos- 
pel and accomplish a still greater work than he had 
ever before done; and what then seemed an inspira- 
tion or a prophecy has been literally fulfilled. Her 
husband survives her, heavily bowed down beneath 
the pressure of a great sorrow. Hitherto, in all his 
heavy trials, in the death of children. she had been 
his visible earthly support. She has been beside 
him with an unclouded face, with words of cheer 
and hope. Mrs. Burchard will be missed beyond 
the family circle; she will be missed in the Murray 
Hill Church, of which her husband is now the es- 
teemed pastor and in which she was a favorite. 
She will be missed in the deep interest she took in 
everything pertaining to Rutgers Female College; 
she will be missed in a thousand piaces. But at 
home around the domestic fireside, where her in- 
fluence was most potent, the bereaved hearts of 
husband and children will miss her beyond ex 
pression; her loving presence, her ever bright and 
cieerful face, her inspiring counse's, her hervic 
patience and fervent prayers. Her last days were 
clouded. Her disease, erysipelas, affecting her 
brain effectually closed all the avenues to her mind. 
She was unconscious almost from the first, and 
from her bright mind there were no outflashings of 
thought, no revelations to anxious loved ones. But 
her whole life showed she was a devoted follower of 
Christ. Her funeral on the 10th inst. was attend- 
ed by an immense concourse of sympathizing 
friends. Rev. Dr. Sunderland, of Washington City, 
delivered a very appropriate and eloquent address. 
The Rev. Dr. Prime and Rev. Dr. Taylor also took 
part in the services. The young ladies from the 
Rutgers College sent special floral offerings ; other 
friends sent tokens of their regard and remem- 
brance. ‘‘Blesssed arc the dead who die in the 
Lord.” - 


On female education and female subjection Dr. 
Dix simply accepts the directions of Paul, made for 
a rotten heathen civilization, as governing us in 
these days when a Christianity which knows 
neither male nor female has done well-nigh its per- 


fect work, Dr. Dix is a trustee of Colun.,bia Coll 

and he disbelieves in co-education. He thinks that, 
if women learn as much Latin and Greek and geo- 
metry as men do they willbe unfeminine. French, 
we suppose, is all gas it will keep them sweet 
and pure, while the language of Plato and Homer 
will corrupt them. Itisofno use to argue with 
men who will not see. The thing is already settled 
by sufficient experiment and by all the reason there 
is. Intelligence does not hurt a woman. Associa- 
tion with young men in the class-room is no more 
contaminating than association in the ball-room 
when Lent is over.—Christian Advocate. 








‘NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE TO INDUsTRY.”-The author 
of this, Epimenides, is known tosome as Periandcr, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece. He was born 
at Phaetus, in Crete, in the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. He is said to have slept 50 years; 
and, upon waking found himself possessed of a 
superhuman knowledge of everything. Epimenides 
went to Athens, where he became famous for having 
stopped a plague through the performance of some 
mystica] rites. He was h in high esteem 


we up, and handed down to posterity. 
Tho above tnctto was engraved on a tablet in 


—— . 5 / thought; we think in sentences; we think as we 
th his life; and after his death his sayings |” 
me i 
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FROM THE KNOWN TO THE UNKNOWN. 


The great practical law by which the skillful 
teacher directs his efforts is to proceed from the 
known in knowledge to the unknown by careful 
aud we'l-devised steps. Every thought is linked, 
or may be linked to some other thought: it is the 
artof the skillful teacher to link these thoughts 
according to the laws of the mind. For when we 
speak of advancement it is nota physical advance 
that is meant; we may speak of the pupils ‘‘ con- 
quering new realms of knowledge,” but this is 
merely a fisure of speech—noi only is it inaccurate, 
it is misleading. 
We must come to the real state of the case. 
Knowledge is a connecting of a predicate with a 
subject. ‘‘The rose is red.” Here the subject 
rose issupposed to be an object revealed by the 
seuses of sight and feeling. ‘* Rose” is the name of 
an object; it is given to distinguish it from other 
objects. It isno knowledge to know thatit is call- 
ed ‘‘ rose,” except that other persons use the same 
term; this is an advantage certainly. Now the 
name of the object being acquired, there sets in a 
aesire to know about thecbject; there is curiosity 
before the name is acquired, but more after. The 
method the mind takes to acquire knowleige is to 
connect the sensation it obtains with the object. 
The pupil feels of the rose leaf and gets the sen 
sation he calls softness; he states this by saying, 
‘The rose is soft.” This operation is termed think- 
ing. No one can teach a’person to think; he knows 
how to think, but he may not stop to think. 
But the teacher demands, ‘‘ Look at the rose 
again ; what more of the rosef” The senses are 
directed again; sensations are in the mind; they 
are examined, and the pupil announces a quality 
he calls fragrance; he states it, ‘*The rose is fra- 
grant.” And he may go on and say, ‘‘ The rose is 
smooth, it is composed of many leaves; it is ona 
stem,” etc. All these are connections of subject 
and predicate, the connection is by ‘‘is,” called the 
copula or connecter. 
(1) The teacher must know the foundation on 
which he attemp's to build new knowledge. He 
must know the condition of the pupil's mind. He 
must know what the pupil knows. The pupils 
known must be known to the teacher; it is only 
thus that he can go out into the unknown. No 
matter how skillfully the teacher may talk about a 
subject, if the pupil is ignorant of that subject, the 
time is wasted. Sometimes the once *‘ known” has 
slipped away. The first rule, is to see that there 
is a foundation. 
(2) The second step then in passing from the 
known to the unknown is to direct the attention 
of the pupil. To be able to hold the attention, to 
direct that attention, to take the steps to direct it 
on proper objects properly. are the main elements 
in what is termed primary teaching. Some have 
little power to direct the attention ; it is helped by 
analyzing the process. In the first place there 
must be an object. Suppose the teacher decides it 
is a piece of coal. She takesit up in her hand 
and exhibits it, but is that enough ? Certainly not. 
It has now only created a sensationin the retina. 
She puts a piece in each child’s hand. But this is 
not enough for the sensation now produced; it is 
a most evanescent thing. She incites observation, 
Now the mental power grasps hold of the sensation 
and proceeds to operate uponit. It observes the 
color, the friability, the hardness, the lustre, its 
insolubitity and possibly its combustibility. While 


it goes further. it thinks; it observes and thinks. By 


coal is black,” ete. 


thought in words. A properly formed sentence is 


express ourselves and no farther. If a person says, 
“I know but cannot state it,” you are sure he does 


the mind by observation is gaining this knowledge | did not forget. 
thinking it connects the color with the object, ‘‘the 


(3) The third step in passing from the known 
to the unknown, is to require the pupil to stace his| respect quite as much as a school-rule; the neat- 








Delphian temple. 


not know—unless he is confused, embarrassed, etc. 





A dog can do little thinking because he has little 
language; if he could leurn to speak he could be- 
come, as far as we know, as good a thinker as a 
man; the difference lies in the language. 

The pupil then must state his thoughts over and 
over: it must be in accurate language. ‘The coal 
is combustible” is a thought; it connects a quality 
with the object; the object ccal is in the sensation, 
the combustion is observed ; the mind thinks them 
together. The power to express thought utters its 
thought in language. No more can be done except 
to revive this thought in the memery from time to 
time; (1) to give it holding power; (2) to classify it 
with other thoughts, etc. 
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THE TONE OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





There is such a thing as tone in the school-room, 
that anyone who is conscious what is meant will 
readily admit. That an absence of tone is a bad 
thing, will be also admitted. How to impart a tone 
is a difficult thing. Tone in the school-room is like 
character, it is like style, it is like taste, it is like 
national characteristics. What it is, or is it not, 
is plain enough. but what causes it is not easy to 
lay down by set rules. 

1. Tone depends on the teacher. Some teachers 
create an atmosphere intutively; they elaborate 
a something that comes not from the scholarship 
or personal qualification of the pupil, but which is 
evidently the product of their own personality. For 
it often happens that when they are followed by 
a teacher of different qualifications the tone of the 
room entirely disappears. 

A teacher had labored for a long time in a manu- 
facturing village and was obliged to give up her 
work for a few months, on account of nervous 
prostration. A young woman who had graduated 
at the Oswego Normal School took her place. She 
taught her time and went away and it so happened 
that neith r of these teachers saw each other, The 
old teacher found herself in the school-roum one 
morning and was warmly greeted by the pupils. 
Work recommenced, but it was on'y too apparert 
that something had been done besides teaching 
lessons. The school-room was neater than it ever 
had been before, the windows were bright, aduster 
hung in one corner, the blackboards were without 
rude marks or roughly drawn pictures, a litile vase 
of flowers wis on her desk, the clothes of the chil- 
dren were neater than before. The teacher pondered 
over these things. Had this been done to mark her 
return? But there was more respectful attention, 
there was not the rude laughter that had formerly 
greeted mistakes. There was a change—and it was 
a gratifying one. 

Our teacher determined to ascertain what had 
caused it and to retain it—it was a precious 
element. Calling one of the older boys to her at 
recess she said. 

‘**Well Charley, tell me about Miss Watkins, you 
know I did not see her—I was so sick when school 
closed.” 

‘She was an excellent teacher—we liked her.” 

“Yes, but I see a good many changes have taken 
place. It looks neater, and you all seem more at- 
tentive.” 

‘Miss Watkins said the value of things does not 
depend on the things themselves, but on the way 
they are presented to us. She would not let us eat 
our dinners out of our hands or out of newspapers, 
or while walking around; we each had to have a 
napkin. She said a nap‘in was half of the dinner.” 

This was rather a sharp hint to the old teacher 
for she did not use a napkin; but it was a hint she 
Gradually she read the character 
of Miss Watkins and respected her. She found the 
pupils were required to salute her when they en- 
tered the room in the morning andl when they leit 
at night; to go and come quietly as a matter of 


ness of dress was insisted on as well as good lessons, 
the pupils being inspected daily. 

But beyond all these there was something else, 
evidently, and what this was puzzled cur teacher, 
for she had never had many opportunities for 
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personal culture. Nor had: she studied the sub- 
ject of ‘human culture at all; she supposed that 
going to school was merely to teach the arts of 
spelling, reading. writing, and numbers. A lengthy 
consideration showed her that this is a very : artial 
view of the case. She concluded that the pupil 
had qualities not addressed by the text-book, or in 
other words: 

2. Tone depends on the culture of the sensibilities. 

The ordinary text-book has nothing to say about 
a very large part of the pupil’s nature, yet he brings 
that nature into the school-room with him. Words- 
worth speaks of feel‘ngs *‘that lie too deep for tears ;” 
what does the teacher to nurture these? What if 
they are not nurtured? What if a human being 
grows up with a dev loped memory and an un- 
developed susceptibility ? 

The pupil presents his intellect side but a few 
times; his side that has hopes, loves, tastes, is con- 
stantly presented. It is this side that needs cul- 
ture. The teacher must admit this, he must look 
at the pupil as made up of body and soul and his 
soul as made up of will, intellect and susceptibility. 
A person with a cultured susceptibility is one who 
pleases others. 

The teacher must recognize the pupil as having 
loves, hopes, fears, ambitions, desires, and dislikes. 
He must daily nourish this part of the child’s 
nature. Doing this, he wil) find an element in 
his school-room that did not exist before, an in- 
visible something that is very powerful. 

A teacher ‘‘ca'led up” a little boy who seemed to 
be disturbing his neighbor, and while hearing a 
class left him standing on the floor. After the 
class was dismissed she turned to the little 
fellow and felt sorry for him. She looked at 
him and, through him, to his home and his cur- 
roundings. She bade him take his seat and she 
could not but look tenderly at him. He leaned 
his head un his desk and began to shed tears. It 
infected the entire school, They felt the teacher 
was sympathizing with Johnny; they sympa- 
thized. It did all good and yet no word was 
spoken. This was no remarkable teacher; she 
addressed the emotional side of her pupils. 
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STORY WRITING. 


By, Mrs, Kate 8. Durriz, Jersey City Nor. School, 

In the JourNaL of February 24, there was a re- 
quest from a Boston teacher for a few short stories, 
suitable to be read to pupils for reproduction by 
them, My judgment is that it isthe best plan to 
take material that is at hand and use that: the 
preparation of a number of sturies would be provid- 
ing a groove for machine teachers to run in. To 
spend the time allotted to language lessons in mere 
story writing, unless the story is one that will help 
to fix some fact or impress a moral lesson, is not the 
best use that can be made of it. Every language 
lesson can be made to serve a double purpose, and 
be very valuable in aiding to impress upon the 
memory of the pupil some of the facts that we are 
in our daily work, endeavoring to teach. 

Again, the current events of the day, as publish- 
ed in the daily papers, the interesting discourses on 
science and art, of which we are kept informed 
through our many periodicals, furnish us with a 
variety of subjects for composition-work, that can 
be made the means of cultivating a taste and creat- 
ing_a desire for general knowledge that will lead 
pupils to seek it for themselves in the proper chan- 
nels. Such incidents as the loss of the Columbia. 
the floods at the West, and many others thit, at 
the time of their ovcurrence are topics of common 
talk, will be seized upon by the live teacher, and 
made to do good serviceon more than one point, 

In many cases where articles are taken from news- 
papers or other publications, it is necessary to cun- 
dense and perhaps simplify to suit the capacity of 
the pupils, but this every teacher should be com- 
petent to do for her own school or vlags. 

As an illustration of what [ mean, I enclose two 
specimens of work prepared for reproduction in 
my school, The one on the “‘ Valle ey of Death” fol- 
owe uw) so'ne lessons on “gases.” We have a 


brief account of this valley in some of the text-, trees, and woods with a great many.trees. One of 


books on Chemistry, but the article from which 
this was condensed went the rounds of the news- 
papers a few months ago. The other is condensed 
from a story in Harper’s Young People, and is to 


follow a lesson on the ‘* Outline Map of the World.” | 


The same story is also to furnish a lesson in Zoology, 
in a composition on the habits and structure of the 
sea-cow. 

THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 

In the island of Java is a valley that is called the 
‘* Valley of Death,” because no animal can live 
there. It is situated from thirty to forty feet below 
the level of the surrounding country, is of an oval 
shape, and is about a mile in circumference. The 
floor of the valley is flat and without vegetation, 
and scattered all over are the bones of men, wild 
beasts and birds that have perished there. The hills 
that enclose this valley are clothed from base to 
summit with healthy trees and shrubs. 

A recent traveler descended the side of one of 
these hills to about eighteen feet from the bottom, 
and compelled a dog to go down the rest of the dis- 
tance. In five seconds the animal fell on his side 
unconscious, although he continued to breathe 
eighteen minutes. Another dog that he sent down 
died in ten minutes, and a fowl only resisted | the 
deadly air a minute and a half, and died before 
reaching the bottom. The island of Javais volcanic, 
but there are no indications of recent eruptions; 
neither are there any visible openings where the 
gas comes forth. We know, however, that it is 
carbonic acid gas that produces the deadly effects. 

BEHRING ISLAND. 

On a cold, bleak day in November 1741, a Russian 
ship was driven through icy seas into a small har- 
bor in an unknownand rocky coast. Theship was 
in command of Captain Behring, the Artic explor- 
er, who, in a previous voyage had discovered the 
strait which separates America from Asia, and 
which bears his name. It was a barren shore with 
not : tree or shrub, but many of the men were sick 
and dying, and any harbor was welcome. They 
found a stream of fresh water with a sandy shore, 
and along its banks the men made hollow places in 
the sand and roofed them over with sails brought 
from the ship. To this place they moved their 
sick companions. The weather grew colder every 
day and they endured great suffering, and many 
of them died. On the eighth of December Captain 
Behring died and was buried on the desolate shore. 
About ten miles from the coast was a high hill to 
the top of which the men climbed and found they 
were on an island. The island is now known as 
Behring Island in honor of its discoverer who hes 
buried in its sands. It is the most westerly of the 
Aleutian group, and at that time was uninhabited 
except by foxes and other wild animals. 

After months of patient labor the sailors succeed- 
ed in building a small vessel out of the beams and 
timbers of their wrecked ship, and about the middle 
of August sailed from the island and reached a safe 
port. During all this, after the ship’s provisions 
were exhausted, their food was the flesh and fat of 
a very large species of sea-cow that lived in the 
bays and islets of these rocky shores. 


* 
. 
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LESSONS IN GEVUGRAPHY. 


THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
A. Rogser, Newark, N. J. 

I have an object table, which I have painted sea- 
biue, to represent water, Then I have a box of 
sand, and a variety of toy houses, trees, animals, 
spades, hoes, rakes, shovels, etc.; also minerals, 
different kind ot wood, pieces of looking-glass to 
form lakes, rivers, and ponds, green material for 
grass, and white for snow on the mountains. 

My little class all come to the table. One pupil 
says: ‘‘ A city is a great many houses and people,” 
and at the same time, will make one with the toys 
and sand. The next one will give the definition of 
a village, also making one, p legs toy houses, 





thigh land, and a 


etc,, init. The next. will, pay a pig my it 
‘land. Angther pupil 1 mepiate, calling make a ng wr Neh 





my pupils put a little toy boat in a river, witha 
man in it, and he was fishing. Sometimes one will 
put a toy steam-boat in a river, loaded with goods, 
to take to another country. 

I also teach them plowing and farming with. toy 
implements. In the sand they plant seeds, miner- 
als, etc. They also tell me where boards and tim- 
ber come from, the different kind of wood, the use 
of it, etc. I allow them forvariety to make objects 
with sand. Children take great delight in this 
simple lesson, and are quite unconscious that they 
are learning geography. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


First Uses or Iron.—When Captain Cook, the 
great navigator, first visited Tahiti the natives 
were using nails of wood, bone, shell, and stone. 
When they saw iron nails they fancied them to be 
shoots of some very hard wood, and, desirous. of 
securing such a valuable commodity, they planted 
them in their gardens. 


Tar DismaL Swamp.—The Dismal Swamp in Vir- 
ginia is much reduced in extent compared to what 
it was twenty years ago. It now contains some of 
the best farming lands in the State. A railroad 
runs across it, and it is on its way to final extinc- 
tion. The drainage of Lake Drummond, a central 
body of water lying higher than the average level 
of the swamp, would make the whole area fertile. 
The one great industry of the swamp is lumbering. 
It is penetrated by small ditches in connection with 
larger canals, and by rude tramroads, over which 
the logs are hauled to be sawed up into shingles, 
railroad ties and fencing. The lake, however, with 
its fringe of cypress and its projecting roots and 
stumps, is just as dismal as ever. 

THE DoorsTEP OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR.—In the 
Egyptain and Assyrian gallery at the British 
Museum, there has just been placed a bronze door- 
step from the great temple of E-Sagzil at Rorsippa, 
a suburb or division of Babylon. The doorstep not 
only has inscribed on it the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but also mentions his health or restoration 
to health. The doorstep may thus have been a 
votive offering. Perhaps the inscription on the 
doorstep has relat'on to the madness vf Nebuchad- 
nezzar spoken of in the 4th chapter of Daniel, the 
renowned monarch, after looking with pride on the 
great Babylon which he had built, was in the 
“same hour driven from amongst men, and did 
eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the 
dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown like the 
eagles’ feathers, and his nails like bird.’ claws.” 
The temple of E-Saggil, to which the doorstep per- 
tained, was a famous seat of Babylonian idolatry. 
remained such till the time of Nabonidas, the last 
Babylonian king. 








NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


April 18.—Daniel Curley was found guilty of complicity in the 
Phoenix Park assassinations and sentenced to be hanged.— France 
begins to blockade the ports of China aa the first step in the war 
with Anam.—Louise Michel, the French political tic, was 
committed for trial at the next Paris assizes.—The indictments 
against W. P. Kellogg and Thomas J. Brady were returned, thus 
necessitating a third Star Route Trial, to last several months yet. 

April 19.—The statue of Lord Beaconsfield in Pariament 
Square, London, and Joseph Henry in the grounds of Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, were unvailed with ceremony.—A daily 
mail service was established between the United Statesand Mexi- 
co.—The centennial of the celebration by Washington’s army at 
Newburgh. over the declaration of the cesgation of hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, wagnbserved at New- 
burgh, N, Y. . 

April 20.—President Arthur was taken suddenly and dangerous- 
ly sick on board ship at Savannah, Ga.—Strikes of laborers in 
various trades occurred throughout the country. 

April 21.—The President returned from the., 20 garg 
Baldwin was commissioned to it the United at the 
coming coronation of .he Czar of Russia. 

April 22.—The Japanese census of Corea was completed, and 
shows & population of 7,294,367, with a ng x et 200,000 fe- 
males.—The investigation of the Tewksbury Almshouse in Mar- 
sachusetts was personally taken charge of by Governor Butler. 

April 23.—The Fenian organization in England and Ireland was 
officially ascertained to be 150,000 .—The emigration from 

Treland reached the extent of 280 per —A deadly plague be 
camie prevalent in Asi Minor.The < disastrous. ot 
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IF 1 WERE YOU. 


FOR RECITATION. 

What would I do if I were you? 
First thing, I'd make a rule 

To put my hat and boots in place 
When I came home from school. 

What would I do if I were you? 
I wouldn’t pout and cry 

Because I couldn’: have my way 
About a piece of pie. 

What would I do if I were you? 
Td speak a pleasant word 

To this and that one in the house, 
And not be sour as curd. 

What would I do if I were you? 
I'd not fly off apace 

Into a raging passion when 
Another took my place. 

And when a body asked my help, 
I'd try to do a favor, 

So that it should not always have 
A disobliging flavor. 

If I were you, my little friend, 
Td try to be so good, 

That my example, all around 
Might follow if they could. 

Then ’twill be easy to obey 
His law and parents’ rule ; 

And you'll be happy too, and good, 
At home, or play, or school. 


JACK ABBOTT'S BREAKFAST. 








[Jack Abbott was a good-hearted fellow who had 
made an appointment to breakfast with his old teach- 
er, Mr. Goodall. He had bad a long walk and was very 
hungry. ] 

Jack, What a breakfast I shall eat! How I shall 
swill the tea! how cram down the rolla—especially the 
inside bits—how apologise for ‘‘one cup more?” But 
Goodall is an excellent old fellow ; he won’t mind. To 
be sure I'm rather late. The rolls, I’m afraid, will be 
cold or double-baked ; but anything will be delicious. 
If I meta baker I could eat his basket. 

[Now Goodall had finished his breakfast and given his 
cat the remaining drop of milk long before his late 
pupil presented himself within his threshold ; he had 
forgotten all about the appointment too.] 

J. [knocks] Well—eh—how d’ye do, my dear sir ? 

Goodall. [opens door, near sighted, shades his eyes with 
his hand.] Ah, dear me—I’m very—I beg pardon—I 
really—pray, who is it I have the pleasure of speaking 
to? 

J. What! don’t you recollect me, my dear sir? Jack 
Abbott. I met you, you know, and was to come and——” 

G. Oh! Mr. Abbott, is it? What—ah—Mr. James 
Abbott, no doubt—or Robert. My dear Mr. Abbott, to 
think I should not see you ! 

J. Yes, my dear sir; and you don’t see now that it is 
Jack, and riot James. Jack, your last pupil, who plagued 
you so in Latin. 

G. Not at all, sir, not at all ; a0 Abbott ever plagued 
me—far too good and kind people, sir. Come in, pray ; 
come in and sit down, and let’s hear all about the good 
lady your mother, and how you all get on, Mr. James, 

J. Jack, my dear sir, Jack; but it doesn’t signify. An 
Abbot is an Abbot, you know; that is, if he is but fat 
enough. 

G. [very gravely, not seeing the joke,] Surely you are 
quite fat enough, my dear sir, and in excellent health. 
And how is the good lady, your mother ? 

J. Capitally well, sir [looking at the breakfast tadle.] 
I m quite rejoiced to see that the breakfast cloth is not 
removed ; for I’m horribly late, and fear I must have 
put you out ; but don’t you take any trouble, my good 
sir. The kettle, I see, is still singing on the hob, I'll 
cut myself a piece of bread and butter immediately ; 
and you'll let me scramble beside you as I used to do, 
and look at a book, and talk with my mouth full. 

G. Ay, ay ; what! you have come to breakfast, have 
you, my kind boy ? that is very good of you, very good, 
indeed. Let me see, let me see. [Aside] Why there is 
only a crust of bread here. 

J. [sighing, with a smile] He has forgotten all about 
the invitation! Thank ye, my dear sir, thank ye; I 
would agologise only I know you. wouldn't like it; and 
to say the truth, 'm very hungry-—hungry as a hunter. 

G. Bless, me—are you? Well, sir, there’s your cup 


' J. I beg pardon ;I can do very well with this—at any 
rate to begin with. 

G. Just so, sir. Well, sir, but I am sorry to see—eh, 
I reaily fear—I believe the cat—eh—what are we to do 
for milk? I'mafraid I must make you wait till I step 
out for some—— 

J. Don’t stir, I beg you; don’t think of it, my dear 


sir. I can do very well without milk—I can, indeed ; I 
often do without milk. 

G. Well, I have met with such instances, to be sure ; 
and very lucky it is, Mr.—a—John—James, I should 
say—that you do not care for milk ; though I confess, 
for my part, I cannot do without it. But, bless me! 
heyday ! well if the sugar-basin, dear me, is pot empty. 
Bless my soul! I'll go instantly. 

J. Don’t think of such a thing, pray, dear sir [half 
leaping from his chair, and tenderly laying his hand on 
his arm.|] You may think it odd ; but sugar, I can as- 
sure you, isa thing I don’t at all care for. Do you 
know, my dear Mr. Goodall, I have often had serious 
thoughts of leaving off sugar, owing to the slave trade? 
The bread, my dear sir—the bread 1s all I require. 

G. Well, sir—ah—hem—ah— well, indeed, you're 
very good, and I'm sure very temperate ; but—but 
butter /—— 

J. Butter! why I haven't eaten butter I don’t know 
when. Nota step, sir, not a step. And now I must 


make haste. [looks around, sees no more bread.] I've 
got tosee my lawyer. So good-bye. [Exit.] 
SCENE II. 


Jack enters a restaurant, sitsattable. Waiter in white 


apron enters. 


J. Waiter ! 

W. Yessir. 

J. Breakfast immediately. Tea, black and green, 
and all that. 

W. Yessir. Eggs and toast, sir? 

J. By all means. 

W. Yessir. Any ham, sir? 


J. Just so, and instantly. 

W. Yessir. Cold fowl, sir? 

J. Precisely ; and no delay. 

J. Yessir, Anchovy perhaps, sir. 

J. Bring all—eh ?—no, I don’t care for anchovy—but 
pray bring what you like ; and, above all, make haste, 
my good fellow—no delay ; I’m fearfully hungry. 


W. Yessir. Coming directly, sir. Like the news- 
paper ? 
J. Thankye. Now, for heaven’ssake—— 


W. Yessir, immediately, sir ; everything ready, sir. 

[Things are laid on the table ; begins to eat. Enter 
Goodall. } 

J. [stops eating) It never will do for me to let him 
see me here—why he thinks I have eaten my breakfast 
at his rooms; he would grieve himself to death if he 
thought I left him hungry. [Jumps up and runs out.) 

SCENE III. 
Mr. Pallison’s house. Enter Jack. 

Pallison. Ah Jack, how do you do? 

J. Glad to see you, but I feel so hollow here [lays 
hands on stomach. 

P. We'll fix that. Ill have-the turkey, the ham, the 
chicken salad, the roast pork brought in and you shall 
fillup the hollow. [Steps to the door and calls out. 
“Bring in the turkey.” Jack in dumb show makes signs 
of eating. ‘‘Bring in the ham too.” Jack seems filled 
with ecstasy, and cuts and slashes away in dumb show, 
and so for the rest of the orders. Knock heard. Enter 
Goodall. } 

P. Wh, Goodall, this is a pleasure. Here is Jack 
Abbott. 

J. Oh you remember I took breakfast with you this 
morning, and a capital—— 

G. Tut, tut, why I don’t see what you breakfasted 
on—— 

J. {Aside} Nor I either. [Loud] Oh, yes, a capital 
breakfast. [Aside] It won't do for me to eat here be- 
fore him; he would never get over it. I must bolt, 
[Loud] Isay, Pallison, I must leave you ; I have an ap- 
pointment. 

P. Why, Jack, | was going to fill up that hollow 
spot. 

G. Whatspot, eh ? 

J. Oh a joke merely, some of our nonsense. But I 
must go. [Eait.] 

P. Queer fellow! I should say so. 

G. Queer tellow, He acted queer at my house. 





A man’s conversation is a sure index to his men- 
tal capacity.—HEnnerr SPENCER. 





and saucer, some, fresh tea, and there is a 
disturbed. } 


lice of bread—— [evidently ently much 





THE man who b 





THE TRUE KINGS OF THE HARTH. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 
Mighty of heart, mighty of mind,—‘‘magnani- 
mous”—to be this is indeed to be great in life; to 
become this unceasingly is indeed to ‘‘advance in 
life”—in life itself,—not in the trappings of it. Do 
you remember that old Scythian custom? How, 
when the head of a house died, he was dressed in 
his finest dress, and set in his chariot, and carried 
about to his friends’ houses; and each of them 
placed him at his table's head, and all feasted in his 
presence. 
Suppose it were offered to you in plain words, as 
it is offered to you in dire facts, that you should 
gain this Scythian honor, gradually, while you 
thought yourself alive. Suppose the offer were 
this: You shall die slowly; your blood shall daily 
grow cold, your flesh petrify, your heart beat at 
last only asa rusty group of iron valves: your life 
shall fade from you, and sink through the earth 
into tbe ice of Caina, but day by day your body 
shali be dressed more gaily, and set in higher 
chariots, and have more orders on its breast, 
crowns on its head, if you will. Men shall bow be- 
fore it, stare and shout round it; feast with it at 
their tables’ heads all the night long; your soul 
shal) stay enough within it to know what they do, 
and to feel the weight of the golden dress on its 
shoulders, and the furrow of the crown edge on the 
skull nomore. Would you like the offer verbally 
made by the death-angel? Would the meanest 
among us take it, think you ? 
Yet practically and verily we grasp at it, every 
one of us in a measure; many of us grasp at it in 
its fullness of horror. Every man accepts it who 
desires to advance in life without knowing what 
life is; who means only that he is to get more 
horses, and more servants, and more fortune, and 
more public honor, and—not more personal soul. 
He only is advancing in life whose heart is getting 
softer, whose blood warmer, and whose brain 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into hiving peace. 
And the men who have this life in them are the 
true lords or kings of the earth—they, and they 
only.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed oan ‘the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each da 

NOTHING great was ever achieved "without en- 
thusiasm.— EMERSON. 

SLUMBER not in the tents of your fathers. The 
world is advancing ; advance with it.—Mazz1m1. 

THE proper way to do good which is really good, 
is for a man to act from the love of good, and not 
with a view to reward here or hereafter. 

NEITHER & borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 

THE talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well; and doing well whatever 
you do, without athought of fame If it come at 
all, it will come because it is deserved, not because 
it is sought after.—H. W. Lonare.itow. 

REAL foresight consists in reserving our forces. 
If we labor with anxiety about the future, we de- 
stroy that strength which will enable us to meet 
the future. If wetake more in hand than we can 
do well we break up and the work is broken up 
with us. 

TALENT is power; tact is skill. Talent is weight; 
tact is momentum. Talent knows what to do: 
tact knows how to do it. Talent makes aman re- 
spectable; tact will makehim respected. Talent is 
wealth; tact is ready money. Forall the practical 
purposes of life tact carries it against talent in the 
proportion of ten to one. 

Tunes which never could have made a man 
happy develop a power to make him strong. 
Strength, and not happiness, or, rather, only that 
happiness which comes by strength, is the end of 
human living, And with that test the standard, 
the best order and beauty reappear.—PHILLIPsS 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

CooPER INsTITUTE.—General interest has been increas- 
ed in Cooper Ins‘itute, New York city, by the death of 
its munificent founder. Dr. J.C. Zachos, the Curator, 
offers the following statement of the Institute’s present 
condition: ‘‘The resources at the command of the trus- 
tees of this institution are the rents of stores and offices 
in the building and the interest of tlie endowment fund, 
which is at present $150,000, but which will be increased 
to the amount of another $100,000 when the will of Mr. 
Cooper is executed. The building and its fittings orig- 
inally cost $630,000 and they are fully paid for. The ex- 
pense of the schools, the library, the reading rooms, the 
lecture course;, etc,, amounted last year to $50,978.64 
precisely. The receipts, including a few small donations, 
were $54,800, leaving a balance of $3,227. Of the expen- 
ditures, $7,600 was for the maintenance of the free li- 
brary and reading rooms, $9,850 for the free night class 
in the sciences and arts, and nearly $11,000 for the Wo- 
man’s Art School. The last of these is beyond doubt 
the crowning work of the irstitution. It was estab!ished 
by the trustees in accordance with the provisions of the 
trust deed for the purpose of affording instruction in 
the arts of design to young women who have the requi- 
site taste and natural capacity, and who intend to apply 
the knowledge they acquire in the schoc] to their own 
support, either by teaching or pursuing art as a profes- 
sion. Mr. Cooper of late years took a great interest in 
this department. When it was first started he had, he 
confessed privately to a few pers us connected with the 
institution, misgivings lest the enterprise might prove 
to be an unwise ore. But after it had been in operation 
a few months he began to take interest in art matters 
himself. There are in the school over 700 pupils, which 
is about hulf the numb-r who app'ied for admission. The 
students take a deep interest in the work andare rarely 
absent. Evcry year a large number of knowledge-seek- 
ing young men also receive instruction in the sciences 
and arts from the very best professors in the city at the 
Free Night Schoolof Ssiences and Arts. The full course 
in this school occupies five years. Most of the students 
take only a partial course, but several, and the number 
of them isincreasing, are graduated in full every year.” 


EUSEWHERE. 


KENTUCKY.—Congressman Willis is beginning to agi- 
tate the question of national aid for the commonsch..ols. 


N. J.—‘*You will greatiy oblige me by sending me the 
address of that Boston firm who publish Cone’s Key 
to North American Birds and also price of same.” Pub- 
lished by C. E. Cassino, 82 Hawley st.; price $7.00.—Eb. 

New YorK.--THE INSTITUTE deserves special mention 
asaschool paper. It is energetic and progressive. Of 
the school papers I take, 1t stands at the head of the 
list.—PrincipaL, N. Y. A Winnebago county, Wis., 
teacher writes: ‘‘A friend of mine tells me she studies 
her INSTITUTE almost as much as her Bible.” 


‘Ir takes but a slight glance at a school to show 
whetner the teacher is a regular member of the insti- 
tute.” We add, the general appearance of the approach 
to the sch: ol building is sufficient to indicate to us 
whether the teacher is a teacher of educational papers. 
—Schoo! Com,, Rensselaer Co. 


NicHoLs, N. Y.—I have taken your valuable paper for 
one year, and lay all my success during the past term 
to its preseace. I would not think of teaching without 
it. I have drawn largely from the column entitled 
‘‘Reception Day” for the exercises on Friday afternoons, 
and always found thera bright and entertaining. N. 

MinnEsoTA.—The Normal School at St. Cloud is re- 
ported as prospering wonderfully under President Allen, 
The schoo) is large, full, crowded. The application for 
means to enlarge and improve was responded to—they 
got all they asked for, and could have had more. The 
school never was as flourishing as it has been this year, 
and the prospect for the next oue is fully as promising. 

WasHIneton, D, C.—The statue of the late Joseph 
Henry, the first secretary and director of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, which has been erected on the Smith- 
sonian grounds, was unveiled last week with appropriate 
‘eremonies in the presence of a large number of spec- 
tators. An oration was given by P.esident Noah Porter, 
of Yale College. 

Iowa.—Supt. Mathews, of Jasper Co., Iowa, says: 
‘The majority of our teachers in this county will re- 
veive better salaries hereafter by action of the school 
board at the recent semi-annual meeting.” We com- 
mend this action ; Iowa begins to feel that good teachers 
are the only ones worth having. Iowa is fast moving 





to the front rank. It is the sure way to advance a 
3tate. Increase the educational facilities. 

New HampsHire.—The Manchester school committee 
say: ‘‘Long experience in school affairs suggests reform 
in the following directions : 1. The introduction of man- 
ual training. 2. The school system should give more 
liberty tothe teacher. 8, The system to be strength- 
ened on its moral side. An opportunity for this is pre- 
sented by instructing the pupils on the true nature and 
effects of alcohol and tobacco.” 

OxI0.—I have been teaching nine years, and your 
paper has always something new for me.—J. E. KING, 
O.—Your paper, First TEACHING, is the best for the 
purpose I have ever seen. I have taken a few different 
ones, and had a great many sent me, but never found 
any to equal yours. I have wanted to tell you bcfore 
how much I appreciated it, but have neglected doing 
so. I enclose the names of two new subscribers. —S.. 
Ohio. 

THE Newton (Iowa) Journal delivers the following 
excellent little lecture to those who control schools : 
**Has your school a supply of dictionaries, maps, charts, 
crayons, erasers, pens and ink, fuel (including kindlirg 
and matches)? Has it a case for books, maps and ap- 
paratus, a globe, a good stove, good, comfortable seats, 
good blackboards (on at least two sides of the house.) a 
supply of stationery and kindergarten material? All 
these things are necessary if you would havea thor 
oughly successful school.” 


THERE is no reason why every school, and particular- 
ly industrial schools, cannot havea good library. If 
the school authorities refuse to assist in procuring one, 
it may be had without their help. The teacher and 
scholars can build up a library by their own exertions. 
A small tax of say five cents a week, or even five cents 
amonth, paid by each scholar in the school and the 
collection kept and spent with prudence by the teacher, 
would soon result in quite a library of good refereuce 
books. There is no use in trying to pursue the indus- 
trial sciences without some knowledge of the most ad- 
vanced researches. 

MicHIGAN.—The Rev. Dr. B. F. Cocker, professor of 
philosophy in the State University, died at Ann Arbor. 
Aprii8. He had been failing for years, and an invalid 
incapable of duty in his chair for several months. He 
was English-born and led a remarkable life of trade and 
adventure for many years. Hedid not become a preach- 
er until 1857, when he was thirty-six years old, nor a 
teacher until 1859, but in both spheres as well as in that 
of theological and philosophical authorship, he achieved 
great distinction. His loss to the University is very 
serious.--Capt. Henry A. Ford, formerly editor of the 
Michigan and Northern Indiana Teacher, has a volum- 
inous compilation of the ‘‘Poems of History’ nearly 
ready for publication.—A new :chool-book publishing 
house has been started in Detroit by Thorndike Nourse, 
formerly of Boston. 

Paterson, N. J.—Miss Susie B. Hopper, a colored 
girl, graduated from the high school here. She ap- 
phed for examination fvr a teacher’s certificate. She 
did not get one; she was admitted, however, to the 
training class, consisting of young ladies training for 
positions as teachers and attending noriaal school. An 
attempt was made to place Miss Hopper in charge of a 
class. The boys left the school to which she was sent in 
large numbers, and those who did remain were demor- 
alized. The authorities at first insisted on keeping Miss 
Hopper in the school, but they were compelled to aban- 
don the attempt, as the children proved unruly and 
were in many instances upheld in their bad behavior by 
their parents, The commissiovers were beseiged all 
day by angry parents. Itis now expected that Miss 
Hopper will accept a position to teach a colored school 
in the South. 

Newsvura, N. Y.—For the first time since 1852 the 
Board of Education has selected a superintendent of 
schools after the pattern set by the New York Legisla- 
ture. The Journal says: Dr. Montfort’s retirement will 
be regretted by many of our citizens whose interest in 
the continued efficiency and success of our school system 
is unflagging. Dr. Montfort held, for three years be- 
fore the war, the office which he now vavates. His 
service in the Union army covered a period of several 
years. In 1872 he was again called to fill the post of 
superintendent and clerk, and has been re-elected year 
afier year until now. The vnly quaiification required 
by at least a majority of the Board is that the Superin- 
— of the public schools should vote the Democratic 

cke 

Paterson, N. J.—Supt. E. V. De Graff, who has done 
such an excellent work here, has resigned. The news- 








papers contain long articles urging that the Board raise 
his salary from $2,000 to $2,500 at least. Thesum of 
$2,000 is not enough for a man like Prof, De Graff. He 
has remarkable abilities as a teacher, superintendent 
and institute conductor and has done wisely to place 
himself before the public as a teacher of teachers. We 
urge him to open a private Normal School believing 
that he would draw pupils from all parts of the United 
States. He is tospend part of the summer in North 
Carolina. 


Texas.—Texas is moving upward and onward educa- 
tionally. The last Legislature put the State normals on 
a better footing, «xtending the course a year. It has 
submitted to the people a coustitutional amendment, 
separating the school tax from the general tax. At 
present the schools get not more than vne-fourth of the 
general tax. Since 30 cents on the $100 covers the State’s 
needs, the schools suffer, getting only seven and a half 
cente. The amendment, if carried. will allow a State 
tax of not over 25 cents for schools. 20 vents will carry 
country schools six months. Another amendment al- 
lows school districts to take charge of their own schools 
and levy a special tax to supplement the State tax. At 
present only cities can do this. We hoped to gain more 
—a district or county system instead of the community, 
and a State superintendency ; but we are satisfied witb 
this much at present. Only one doubtful step was taken 
and we hope that will prove good. Heretofore cities 
have elected schol trustees by p pular vote; now the 
law is changed and city councilselect. The Lrgislature 
appropriated $6,000 for summer institutes, a wise step. 
It is the only way by which those already in the ranks 
can be reached and converted from school-keepers into 
teachers. H. B. Gwynn. 


FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND.—In his recent address Mr. Mundella gave a 
history of the efforts of the British Government to apply 
art to industry. The first government grant for the 
purpose of art training was made in 1836, when a sum 
of $7,500 was granted to the Board of Trade, who ad- 
ministered the gradually increasing annual grant from 
that dete down to 1854, wien the duty was transferred 
to the Science and Art Department. In 1851 the first 
great exhibition was held. He believed that if all the 
British art work of the first half of the present century, 
with its wall-papers, its decorations, its hangings and 
ils heavy furniture had been collected in one vast pile 
and burnt up, the world would not have been any the 
worse for it. The time has been when, in Nottingham, 
no manufacturer would have dreamt of employing an 
English designer. Now it is found ,that Englishmen 
possess more originality and more true artistic feeling 
than Frenchmen. In the exhibition of 1878 French- 
men stood aghast at the sight of English art manufac- 
turers; they saw how greatly they had fallen behind in 
the race. How had this great advance been brought 
about? The amounts spent by South Kensington since 
tne Science and Art Department had taken up this 
branch of instruction had increased from $60,000 in 
1862 to $350,000 in 1881. The total number of persons 
receiving art teaching in institutions aided by the State 
had increased from 87,000 in 1862 to 917,000 in 1881. But 
farther progress is necessitated by the competition 
which threatened them from France and which receiv- 
ed such an impulse from the new system of education 
which cume into operation in that country in October, 
1882, 


THE American Astronomical Society have come 
to the conclusion that Jupiter is a world which is 
yet ina very early stage of its geological history, 
and that in the great red spot, and in some other 
remarkable spots which have made their appear- 
ance upon its surface, evidences are secn that the 
planct either has already a solid or liquid surface, 
or that the formation of such a surf: ce has begun. 
Several theories to account for the great red spot, 
which was upward of 30,000 miles long by 6,000 or 
8,000 miles wide were suggested. One theory was 
that some volcdnic action may have taken place 
which threw up into the atmosphere a mass of 
smoke and erupted materials which formed the 
red spot. Another theory was that the crust of the 
planet where the spot appeared may have been 
exceptionally heated, so that the atmosphere above 
it was kept free from clouds. A third theory re- 
garded the red spotas possibly a solidified mass 
thrust up through its gaseous and liquid surround- 
ings, and forming, perhaps, the nucleus of one of 
the future continents of the great planet. 
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LETTERS. 





(The editor finds in the many letters that are placedon his table 
encouraging words, notes of progress, sugg¢stions and questions. 
and will endeavor to select such as have a general interest, As 
time is ous, all such things m st not be mixed with direc- 
fions about subscriptions, etc. Put on a separate sheet the ques- 
tion, tbe statement of progress, your ideas about the paper, and 
as near as possible in a proper shape for publication, and direct to 
the editor; it will then be laid on his table. Al) business letters 
filed elsewhere and never reach his eye.) 


are 


Thanks for waiting for the subscription. I did not 
receive any of my-wages from September until April. 
I succeeded in interesting my pupils last term by using 
blocks, scrap pictures, books, sticks; still it is very tir 
some for them. I shall have some more httle ones next 
term. What more can I do? What do you think o! 
Scribner’s Geographical Reader? What of the Library o 
Universal Knowledge offered by the Tribune?—A. M. 

[These are sensible questions. There are three diffi- 
culties in the way of properly interesting the children: 
(1) The parents—who think they must study their books 
at school. 
(3) The inability of the ‘eacher to use anything beside 
books in an educative way. And it may be added the 
need of suitable apparatus is another difficulty. The 
childten must be interested—there is otherwise no rea’ 
growth—there may be the appearance of it. But the 
work of interesting should be organized—this is what 
Froebel did. It will not do tointerest them on sub- 
jects in a desultory manner. now a while on this and 
now on that and so on. This is not the place to say 
what can be done in the way of genuine primary teach- 
ing by one who is burdened by older pupi!s—that must 
be sought elsewhere. We only say have a plan, so that 
what you do to-day will be a part of the building you 
build to-morrow, so that all your efforts will bear in one 
directiou. There is a growing : ffort to build adjacent 
rooms for the young children separated by glass where 
they, under the direction of an older pupil, may be 
properly occupied. Some put up a curtain, some build 
acloth wall and paper it neatly. Canno! yon aim at 
these objects? Scribn r's Geographical Reader is an ad- 
mirable work. This ‘‘ Library” we understand tu have 
fine print; there is another of fifteen volumes that is ex- 
cellent ; weuse it. We ask you to read and act. Solve 
the difficulty and tell others.—Eb. ] 


I have taught for about four years in the country. I 
am now teaching in an academy in a largecity. The 
pupils are mostly from the city and are all ages from 
boys and girls of 8 and 10 years of age to young nen 
and women of 20 and 25. I have always had fair suc 
cess in teaching before, but am well nigh discouraged. 
When my classes enter my rom the r only object seems 
to be to talk and make disturbance. Only two or three 
seem at all inclined to pay the least attention to me, 
and these are soon appalled by the noise and bustle 
around them. I endeavor to wake the subject as inter- 
esting as possible. I sometimes ‘think it is because they 
have no respect for me, for I have frequently found my 
name written on the blackboard and rude pictures with 
my name underneath. I try to treat my pupils with 
respect and some of them treat me respectfully and 
friendly waen out of schocl. If youcan give me any 
advice please give it through the columns of your papcr. 

H. K. 

(This is a sad picture. Let H. K. go to his school full 
of pluck and resolution; let him determine on havin, 
order. Do not let it begin. Study the case and be reso- 
lute.—Eb.] 





Can you tell me to whom I can write tor any infor- 
mation in regard to the training school at Oswego, 
N. Y.?. My school will close about the Istof June. I 
would hke tospend some time at Oswego or Quincy 
simply to observe new methods of teaching. Can you 
tell me whichoftie sshools would bane fit me most *¢ 

C. 

[This gives some idea of the tide .hat is beginning to 
run. We advise C. to write to Prof. Hi. H. Straight, of 
Oswego, and to F. W. Parker, Normalville, Ill., and get 
their suggestions. Quincy has lost so many of its best 
teachers (they having been invited away at good sala- 
rie.) that itis not what it was when Col. Parker was 
there, still it will well reward any one to visit tie 
schools. We should recommend Quincy: then there 
are some schools in Boston that have a high reputa- 
tion.—Ep. ] 


Please tell us who should keep the school-house clean. 
Shall the teacher do it? F. D. 

[Certainly the teacher must if he or she engages to do 
the cleaning. But ordinarily the teacher engages to 
teach, not to sweep or scrub. It is the duty of the 
school-officers to attend to this matter; they should hire 





(2) The older pupils who will be disturbed. | 








some one. We aivise teachers not to do the cleaning— 
but to avoid inisunderstanding have a memorandum 
signed that the trustees wil! keep the school-house 
clean. Again, teachers, have clean school-houses at all 
|hazards. We cannot say enough about this. Have the 
\floor scrubbed, the walls whitewashed and all that. 
Don't teach in a pig-pen. 
things. Look at your school-room.—EDb. ] 

| The Institute has been of the greatest service to me. 
‘Tt has let sunshine into my school-room and made my 
jlife happy: I was miserable before, now I am on the 
track, I am doing something like education. But bow 
|many I find that determine to go on in the * old rut!’ 
|'They want no books, no papers; they want to hear 
| classes. 8. J. Rew. 
[The above is part of an interesting letter from an in- 
jtelligent colore’ teacher at the South. He writes a good 
|hand, c!} ooses his words well and gives a clear idea of 
| progress. He 


condition, 


rays that many of the schools are in a 
the pay is small, the 
| poor, the term of school short.—Eb. ] 


very low buildings 





| In regard to the problem by Mr. Johnson on page 234 
| Mr. Dunlap writes: 

‘** Suppose a square vessel were made each site being 
six inches longand oneinch deep.” This will be twenty- 
four inches wide. Also ‘‘a circle of twenty fourinches in 


circumference and one nich deep.” 
one drop more than the other?” 


**Willone contain 
I suppose by the circle 
of twenty-four inches round and one inch deep he really 
means a cylinder, for such it would be. 
will be as follows: The capacity of th 

is a square, is 6x6x1—36 cubic inches. 


The solution 
vessel whose base 
The capacity of 
the cylinder whose base is twenty-four inches in cir- 
cumference, and depth 1 inch is: 
24+-3.14159x24x1—45.837 cubic inches. 
oe Joun DunLap. 
Please tell me if the sun is a dark body with a lumin- 
ous surface or is it a body of sclid fire ? R. V. 
[Young, the best authority at present, says the cen- 
The 


photo-sphere (the visible surface) is a shell of luminous 


tral portion is a mass of intensely heated vases. 


clouds formed by the cooling of the vapors at the sur- 
face. The cromo sphere ‘a rose colored stratum close 
arvund the luminous surface) is composed of incandes 
cent The corona (a halo of fairt pearly light, 
streamers that run out a million of miles) 1s not yet un- 
derstood.—Eb. } ° 


gases. 





I renew my subscription now because in June I may 
be out of money; but I must have the JouRNAL,; it 
indispensable. P. L. G., of Ga. 

[That is well put; this subscriber is willing to admit 
we must be paid for pub :shing a paper; some think it 
only fun on our part.—Eb. | - 


is 


Please publish poem ** Tae Curfew shall not ring to- 
night.” A.C. 

[This is to be found in most collections for school pur- 
poses; we publish mainly origimal pieces.—Eb. ] 





ca 

Tue Alphabetic method besins with the letters of 
the alphabet, and then proceeds to combinations of 
the letters into syllables and words. Every word 
is first spelled and then pronounced, the children 

eing left to learn the actual sounds represented by 
the letters by a process of unconscious induction. 
As the names of the letters do not, in the majority 
of cases, correspond with the sound of the letters, 
and as many letters represent a variety of sounds, 
itis clear that the Alphabetic method is false in 
principle, and must be tedious in operation. It is 
urged in favor of this method that by it children are 
taught to spell as well as to read; but experience 
seeths to show that spelling, so far as it is not pho- 
netic, is learned by the repetition of the visual im- 
pressions made by words as wholes, rather than by 
remembering the separate letters of which the 
words are composed. 

The Phonetic method begins, not with the names 
of the letters, but with their actual powers. and then 
advances from the true sounds of the letters of 
which a word is composed to the pronunciation of 
the whole word. It is a genuinely synthetic meth- 
od. The word method presentsa word asa sign 
of some idea the pupil has: he looks at words as 
signs repre:enting things he knows. He soon learns 
the parts of these signs—the sign is analyzed. It is 
the natural and proper method. 





| 
ae 


Have a “bee” and fix up} 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


A SCHUOL THERMOMETER. 





Prof. H. C. Kirk who has been principal of the 
Phelps, N. Y., Union and Classical School for twelve 
| years has originated a thermometer whose pecu- 
| liarity is that it pointsout the temperature itself. 
| The following cut shows the appearance of this 
thermometer. 








It is very simple in structure, and the tempera- 
ture can be read across a large hall. It is accurate 
and convenient. As shown in the cuta mercurial 
tube is delicately balanced on steel points, the 
smallend acting as a pointer on a diel, showing 
the temperature from 30° to 100° F. The tube it- 
self is also graduated, and after being adjusted so 
that the pointer agrees with the position of the 
|mercury in the ti be; the weight of mercury will 
regulate the mse and fall of the pointer and indi- 
cate the temperature. 





This instrument was pat- 
ented in December last. lt was recommeuded by 
the School Commissioners for school use at the 
meeting in Little Falls,and will doubtless meet 
with a large demand for this purpose. 
et. SN 
SUFFRAGE FOR 


WOMEN. 


Joseph Cook asks: **Why should not limited mu- 
nicipal suffrage be granted to women? By limited 
municipal suffrage is meant the right of voting 
limited to city elections and to such women as can 
read and write and pay a voluntary tax for the 
privilege of exercising the franchise, and in other 
respects have the qualifications of voters. More 
than a fifth of the population of the United States 
now lives in cities. Whatever will tend to purify 
great cities effectively: will be an incaleulably im- 
portant blessing to the world at large, for the ten- 
dency of population to mass itself in cities and the 
disproportionate growth of crime in cities are phen- 
omena of all advanced modern rations. . 

‘**Self-support is more difficu't for women than 
for men, and women have selfish reasons which 
men have not for attachment to the house. It is 
more difficult for a woman to maintain herself 
alone than for a man to do so; because the most 
gainful occupations are not open to her; and be- 
cause she is physically unfittei for the severest 
phy‘ ical and mental labor. Women are more de- 
pendent than men on good laws for their protec- 
tion, and hence, may be expecta! to be more solicit- 
ous than men to purify legislation. 

“Women, as a class, are more free from intem- 
perance and immorality than men, and, hence, 
may be expected to cast a purer vote for the reform 
of cities. 

‘* Women are more attached to children in their 
tenderest years than men are, and care more in 
most cases for the interest of fathers, sons, brothers, 
and husbands than these male classes do for them- 
selves in matters of morals, and so may be expect- 
ed to purify the vote of cities in the interest of its 
households. 

‘**Municipal suffrage for taxpaying women has 
worked well for many years in England. 

‘“*A general right of suffrage for women has 
worked well for fourteen years in Wyoming. It 
has been my fortune to visit Wyoming three times, 
and my conviction is that it can be established, by 
overwhelming evidence, that woman suffrage in 
Wyoming is a success. As I am not a woman suf- 
fragist, I am not led by the necessities of a theory 
to interpret the experience of Wyoming in a parti- 
cular way. 
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‘* Women are less connected than men with par- 
tisan political intrigue, corrupt rings, and the 
temptations of business; and, hence, may be ex- 
pected to give a vote more nearly according than 
man’s with the merits of the case in each election. 

“Voting would increase the intelligence of wom- 
en, and be a powerful stimulation to female educa- 
tion. 

‘‘It would enable women to protect their own in- 
dustrial, social, moral, and educational rights. 

‘Limited municipal suffrage for women would 
be an experiment by which the merits of woman’s 
suffrage could be gradually ascertained by experi- 
ence, without danger to the constitution of society. 

‘‘ Excluding all illiterate votes, elections on large 
moral issues like license or no license, or its op- 
posite, or on education in cities, would not be be- 
yond the comprehension of the mass of female 
votes. 

‘‘My supreme argument, however, is my last. 
The whisky rings and other corrupt classes, who 
are chiefly responsible for the misgovernment of 
great cities, fear nothing so much as limited muni- 
cipal suffrage for women, and this terror of the 
enemies of civilization points out the most effective 
weapon that can be used against them.” 


A MEMORABLE Day.—The 19th of April is one of the 
most memorable anniversaries in American history. 
It was on that day, in 1775, that the first blood in our 
Revolutionary War was shed, at Lexington, and in 1861 
that the first blood in our civil war was shed, at Balti- 
more. It also was on the 19th of April that Gen. Wash- 
ington, in 1783—one hundred years ago—announced 
to the American army the signing of the preliminary 
treaty of peace between the United States of America 
and Great Britain. 








THE NaTIONn’s PocKET-BOoOK.—The committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury examined the 
books, accounts, and moneysof the United States Treas- 
urer's office. It found: 
United States notes, 

National bank notes, 

Minor coins, 

Gold coins, : 

Standard si!ver dollars, 
Fractional silver, 

Gold certificates, 

Silver certificates, 

Coupons and interest checks, 
Speaker's certificates, 


$8,601,397 08 
18,151 00 
10,001 82 

1,710,828 00 
1,666,079 00 
571,885 34 
872,290 00 
829,590 00 
61,522 24 
132,968 05 


Total, $13,469,297 53 





A CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 


This disease, which has, during the past twenty or 
thirty years abridged or entirely closed the ministerial 
usefulness of so many clergymen, has rarely found suc- 
cessful treatment under any of the old systems of med- 
icine. The following from Rev. J. B. dt, of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, (late Assistant State Superintendent of 
Wisc onsin) shows how promptly, in his case, this dis- 
ease yielded to the action of Compound Oxygen. He 
says: ‘IT had been troubled many years with ‘cler, 
man’s’ sore throat ; and after a severe attack of infin. - 
enza the upper part of the lungs was left very tende1 
and irritable, and I was obliged to desist entirely from 
using my voice in public service. After a two months’ 
trial of the Compound Oxygen, I found myself, to my 
surprise and grat ii withe able to go through full ser- 
vices again not only without any trouble, but with little 
fatigue. Three months’ use of the remedy restored my 
vuice and lungs completely, and greatly improved my 
general health. I feel it my duty, therefore, to bear 
testimony to its good effects. JI have waited for time 
to test the permanence of the benefits received, and can 
say that during the past severe winter I have been en- 
tirely free from colds, and in better A yg health than 
for many years ; am 5 years of ag 

Our Treatise on Compound oun = all its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and full information, 
sent free. ‘Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. 1109 and 1111 Girard 
st.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDWARD EvrrReTT HALE recently said : ‘‘The Declara- 
tion of Independence should be framed and hung up in 
every school-house in the United States. Isay that the 
Constitution of the United States should be at the hand 
and in the head of every echool-boy in the United 
States.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C, Olmstead, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “I have 


used it in my practice ten years, and er it a val- 
uable nerve tonic.” 
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The publishers of the SCHOOL J OURNAL L intend tol 
give their readers each month a pretty clear idea of 
the books of the month. This list will he of value 
to the increasing number in all sections who want 
to keep posted on the new publications. Prices will 
be given and other information to guide buyers. 
Publishers will please send us information before 
the 20th of each month. Reviews will be found in 
their appropriate age but brief, descriptive notices 
will be added to the titles. 


D. APPLETON & C’O., NEw York. 
Hygiene for Girls. By Irenaeus P. Davis, M. D. $1.25. 
“Tt tells in simple language just what girls should do and not 
to do to preserve the health and strength, to realize the joys, and 
—— ‘or the duties of a woman’s lot. Or is written with a 
y, too, which a mother could hardly surpass in 
with he 4 daughter. ”—Christian at Work. 


a of a Long Life. By S. C. Hall, F. 8. A. 
2 


Mr. Hall is well known as the editor for many years of The 
London Art Journal and New Month, Magazine. This autobi- 
ography is arare entertainment from first to last. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
The Freedom of Faith. By T. T. Munger. $1.50. 
A book of sermons of unusual importance. 
From A ai to Pesth. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
1.25. 


Sketches of Travel in which Mr. Aldrich is in his richest vein 
of composition. 
The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts. By R. P. 
Hallowell. $1.25. 
An bistorical account of the persecution of the Quakers by the 
authorities of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


Our Old Home, and English Note Book. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. $2. 
Belonging to the charming ‘“‘Riverside’” Hawthorne. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


The Blockade and the Cruisers. By Professor James 
Russell Soley. $1. 

Mr. Soley is a professor in the U. S. Navy and treats his theme 
with perfect success. We may hear all about the Kearsarge, the 
Alabama, the Merrimac, the Monitor and other boats here. The 
book treats of the Civil War. 


On the Desert. By Henry M. Field. $2. 


Dr. Field is the editor of the New York Evangelist, a distinguish- 
ed divine traveler and author. The travels here described are 
through from Cairo to Jerusalem. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Home Gymnastics. By T. J. Hartelius. 60 cents. 


A useful book for the household. Contains, besides what its 
title would indicate, an essay on how to learn to swim. 


Hegel. By Edward Caird, LL, D. $1.25. 


The seventh volume of ‘‘Philsophical Classics for English Read- 
ers.” The Philadelphia Bulletin says ‘‘the su bject has never been 
treated in so clear a manner in obr language.’ 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
ee” * 3a A Novel. By Albion W. Tourgee. 


This work will probably be ranked as the best of Tourgee’s 
novels. It traces the rise and growth of the Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment, concluding the story amid the heated days of 1860. 


A Sylvan City. $2. 
This exquisitely illustratefl volume gives views of the numerous 
historic localities, and points of interest in Philadelphia, accom- 
ied by a bright, gossipy, account of the town ena its people 
n old times and new. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 
ames Nasmyth. An Autobiogra ~T Edited by 
Samuel Smiles, LL, D. $1.50 an 20. cents. 
Among the most instructive of Mr. Smiles biographies. 
Xenophontis Libri Socratici ex-Recensione Caroli 
Schenkl. Curavit S. R. Winans. 50 cents and 82 
cents. 


Uniform with the celebrated Harper classics. A standard text 
edited by scholars of eminence. 


James and Philip Van Arteveld. By James Hutton. 
15 cents. 


Mr. Hutton makes thoroughly captivating this chapter from 
Fourteenth Century history. 


—_ — Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont. 


The ‘ noel Square” library has no more entertaining re- 
miniscences than this, its last acquisition. 


G. P. PUTNAMS’ SONS, New York. 


The Works of Robert Barry Coffin. Five ve repenee $5. 


Mr. es he well known twenty or more under the 
Gray.” An exquisite ion = the writ: wetings 


of one wh, the Mall and Express says, “belongs to 


a schoo] of 
n 


plessant erican humorists whose master was 
rving.”’ 


Brain Rest. By J. Leonard Corning, M.D. $1. 
A compact treatise upon a subject of the greatest importance. 


On Work and Wages. By Sir Thomas Brassey. $1. 

4 republication of an excellent exposition of strikes and trades- 
unions. 

The American Citizen’s Manual. Part Il. The Func- 
tions of Governments. By Worthington C. Ford. 
ma, 

ey - yr tary to an Bo pm ony ote. ae —~¥-y has dealt 

e Bu of perso’ and protection to pro’ 1 
of the Federal Goverment’ ‘s powers and functi 0 2 EeoPcunns 
attributes of State governments, and of hme agg Bo hg coinage 


and currency. 
~~ orang Scriptures of the > snamee By the Rev. 
Schermerhorn. $3. 


eeiecion ofthe motte and dev Holy 
Writ, and kindred selections to ae ta et et 


the world—the Persian, 
Grecian, Roman and Arabiny peltak Peligtous writ ae 





i 


Insan-ty, its Causes and idhoattiiat 2 B isan Putnam 
Stearns, M.D. $1.50. 7 


A well-written and interesting work, not, like 2 too many of th 
treatises on the subject, written exclusively for specialists. . 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


The Imagination, and Other Essays. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL. D., $1.50. 

No writer knows better than Mr. MacDonald how to illustrate 
a factin afew words so that it shall have the full effect of an 
argument, or how to dress a topic in the most attractive guise. 
Men and Women: Their Structure and Function. By 

Frank D. Clum, M.D. $2. 


The author is Ba pension, physician and surgeon, and the volum 
he here presents to the public may be safely accepted asa standard 
and reliable work 


William the Silent. 
12mo, $1.50. 


The story of the life and labors of this statesman, warrior, 
and patriot is told in a manner which interest and attract. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 
Science in ag bs ee By W. Mattiew Williams, 
F. R. A. 8., F.C. 8. 25 cents. 
The type and vant of these “Standard Library” books are very 
agreeable to one’s eye and especially readable in this form. 
om peumediate. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A. 
cents. 


One of the late issues of the ‘Standard Library.” 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
Christian History in its cteee Creat Peri ds. By 
Joseph Henry Allen. $1.2 . 
This volume treats of the second owe or “The Middle Age.” 
Thirlwall’s Letters to a on Edited by Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, D. D. $1.50. 


“One of the most interestin; qultections of letters in the Eng- 
lish language.’’—St. James’s Gazette oo ” 


er English Poets, Macecixanil. By Walter Crane. 


By Mary Barrett, with portrait. 


oan Roots is handsome in form, and beautifully _tahated. It is 
qestataly well adapted to convey a deserved). high impression of 
the aia a ee Lena os A and versatility Waudnel y our contem- 


Semel Women; Emily Bronte. By A. Mary F. Robin- 
son. $1. 


George Eliot’s Life. By Miss Blinde. 30 cents. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Joan of Arc. A Poem. By George H. Calvert. $1. 


This is A ne m in four books by a writer long k 
for his wanaeeey ol f de te expression. “A — 


Angeline. A Poem. By George H. Calvert. 50 cents. 
A small paper back volume of neat design and finish. 
The Readi of Books: Its Pleasures, Profits and 
Perils. By Charles F. Thwing. $1.25. 
telling chal pad bow $0 send. and huss toons kaa 
New England Bird Life. Revised and edited from the 
manuscript of Winfrid A. Stearns, by Dr. Eliott 
Coes, U.S. A. Part [I, Illustrated with choice en- 
gravings. $2.50. 
The second, and concluding volume. Asa whole, the work is 
thoroughly systematic, comprehensive and concise. 


Travels and Observations in the Orient, and a Hasty 
Flight in the Countries of Europe. By Walter 
Harriman, Ex-Governor of New Hampshire. $2.50. 


J. R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Fanchette. By One of Her Admirers, $1. 


The last volume of the successful Round Robin Series and like 
all its fellows, anonymous. The story is not equal to several 
ossesses muc . Iris 


others of es same — though it 
credited to y the Critic. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton, 
The A rom =p Car, A Farce. By William D. Howells. 


In * pwned Classics’’ style. 
with that ee 
Mr. Howells’ late 


RENEY HOLT & CO., NEw York. 
foo ay we A or By Henry W. Lucy. $1. 
isure Hour Series.” A readable sony ot A marked origi- 
nality. The’same issued in the “Leisure M t Series” at 30 


By Edward 


A charming comedie‘ta written 
— light entertainment so manifest in 


swam Impressions of the United States. 
man. 


Now presented in a handsome and convenient. form furnished 
with an index, it may be commended as a most interesting 


volume. 
Classic Mythology. By Francis Younghusband. $1.25. 


A translation of Prof. Witts German work on the subject. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, New York. 
Memoirs of the Court and Family of Napoleon. By 
Laura, Dutchesse d’Abrantes 
m A Ba Md ted Lond Neve. of the First Napoleon "— 
peteee the truest particulars over published about RSctose. ie 


ames’s Gazette. 
Society Novelettes. By F. C. Burnand, H. Savile 
lark, W. W. Fenn, Joseph Hatton, Richard Jef- 
’ fries, the author of “‘A French Heiress in her own 


Chateau,” etc., etc. $6. 


Fish and Fisheries. A Selection from the Prize 
8s of the International Fisheries Exhibition, 
— 1882. melee ey David Herbert. With 


Londgs. Lycee By Frederick, Locker, author of 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Prof. John Ogden, Fayette, O., believes:—1. In 
sound academic learning as the only basis for suc- 
cessful professional practice in teaching. 

2. That this should, as far as possible, be ac- 

quired in the public schools and colleges with 
which the state is liberally supplied, and for which 
abundant provision has been made. 

3. That since this is not done in the majority of 
cases, Owing in part to a misconception of the 
duties of normal schools, they are compelled to do 





this academic work in connection with the pro- 


fessional training. 

4. That no amount of cramming for County Ex- 
aminations will make good teachers; but that this 
interferes, rather, with comprehensive professional 
acquirements and sound learning. 

5. That to teach well requires more than a mere 
knowledge of the branches, as such, however ex- 
tended this knowledge may be. That knowledge 
must be vitalized and exalted by spiritual force 
and native intelligence, before it becomes efficient 
as an educational agent. 

6. That in a professional course for teachers, 
such as should be established in every normal 
school, the first thing to be studied is man, in all 
his possible relations, both as a physical and meta- 
physical being; also as to his antecedents and his- 
tory and his possible future. 

7. That the various kinds of knowledge or science, 
and all employments and activities must next be 
studied, or in the same connection, not as an end, 
however, but as a means for producing an end, to 
wit: making man what he ought to be. 

8. That. upon these two great principles or de- 
partments of professional knowledge, to-wit: Man 
as an end, and knowledge as a means, the only safe 
and consistent methods can be established, they 
being self-evolved, and not superinduced. 

9. That the Kindergarten System as developed 
by Frederick Froebel, suggests the true method of 
treatment for childhood; that the law of self- 
activity is the only law of harmonious covey: 





ment; and that the same principles and practices 
so efficient here, can, with variations to suit age 
and circumstances, be carried into every school 


j and college in the land. 


10. That while truth is slow to be recognized, 
and that it must often suffer at the hands of its 
pretended adherents, before it can be thoroughly 
established, yet it is sure to winintheend. There- 
fore, institutions claiming to give professional in 
struction to teachers, should seek rather to be right 
than to be popular. 


WHENCE AND WHITHER? 


This is what he said, in brief, 
Sekasa, the Kaffir chief, 

To the Frenchman Arbrousset, 

As beneath the palms they lay : 

‘*I shepherded that time my flock 
Twelve long years; then on a rock 
1 sat me down, thereon to mark 
What would happen in the dark. 
Questions sad I asked, and none 
Answered—could not answer one ; 
Nay, myself I could not answer ; 
Nor can any living man sir, 

Though as wise as your Voltaire. 
But I wander, M’sieu—where ? 

Ah! who made the Stars? and who 
Taught them their dances in the blue? 
Do the Waters, swift and bright, 
As they flow from morn till night, 
Never weary of their race? 

Whence and whither, to what place? 
Where do they find rest, 

In what arms, and on what Breast ? 
Whence and whither go the Clouds 
In wedding garments, and in shrouds? 
Such imperishable crowds ! 
Whither away, 

By night and day, 

Like shadows over a magic glass 
Do they pass, and pass, and pass? 
Weeping out themselves in rain, 
They are falling now again. 

Who sends them, 








And ends them? 

And who, when all is done, befriends them ? 
We have many a sharp diviner 

(Though you French savants are finer). 
But they do not fetch the raia, 

For they have no means of making it, 
Nor any chance of breaking it ; 

Nor do I see them, though I watch well, 
Go for it either to Heaven or Hell ; 

But somehow they seem to have the spell 
I cannot see the Wind, 

Above, before, behind. 

I know not whence it is, 

Whether from bale or bliss ; 

But all the same I know it, 

For I am what you call a poet. 

I feel what makes it come and go, 

And rage and worry and roar, 

For I live, you see, on the shore 

Where the blasts of Afric blow. 

But I shall never know 

How the luscious corn doth grow. 
Yesterday—yes, it was yesterday— 
There was not a blade of grass in my field, 





That is thick to-day as a warrior’s shield ; 
For, look to-day, and look far away, 
It is fresh and green, 
And the sky over all is serene. 
Who gave it this power to bring forth? 
Who and what, save the Earth, 
| Who folds us all in her broad arm's girth 

This young old Mother, the Earth ? 

—Harper's Magazine. 


Shakespeare uses more different words than any 
other writer in the English language. Writers on 
the statistics of words inform us that he uses about 
15,000 different words in his plays and sonnets, 
while there is no other writer who uses so many 
as 10,000. Some few writers use as many as 9,000 
words, but the great majority of writers do not 
employ more than 8,000. In conversation, only 
from 3,000 to 5,000 different words are used. 
| —_—_—_— oe 
| THERE is no sculpturing like that of character.— 
BEECHER. 
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Twenty-five years ago, Prof. Patron, then a 
teacher of bistory, began collecting materials and 
casting into shape ths important work, very 
much on the plan later adopted in “ Green's His- 
tory of the English People.’ The complete 
work, in two volumes, isa History of the United 
States from tie discovery of the continent to 
1882; a History of American Politics, divided 
into successive Presidential terms ; and a historic 
presentation of the Life of the American 
People, comprising the beginning and growth of 
industries, the formative force of religious ideas, 
the results of widely different systems of educa- 
tion during six generations, and their influence 
upon public opinion, the causes and the course of 
the several wars, including much that is new and 
valuable, in a full, succinct, and impartial record 
of the Civil War. 
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A Long Life, 


From 1815 to 1883. 
By 8S. C. HALL, F.S. A. 


With Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 





Containing Reminiscences of almost all the 
celebrated Literary Men for the last half-century 
—Tennyson, Charles Dickens, Hawthorne, Char- 
les Lamb, Savage, Landor, Lady Blessington, 
Carlyle, Longfellow, Coleridge, De Quincy, Miss 
Edgeworth, Godwin, Hallam, Hazlitt, Tom 
Hood, Leigh Hunt, Father Prout, Mrs. Norton, 
Rogers, John Ruskin, Sydney Smith, Words- 
worth, Edmund Kean, Macready, Keeley, Miss 
O'Neil, George Cruikshank, Samuel Prout, 
Turner, Wilkie, Beranger, Fenimore Cooper, 
Lord Lytton, Palmerston, Macaulay, Beacons- 
field, Canning, George IV., Lyndhurst, Brough- 
am, etc., etc. 


Crown 8vo, 612 pages, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by moil, 
paid, on receipt of price. ad . 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

PUNCTUATION AND OTHER TYPOGRAPHICAL MATTERS, 
for the use of printers, authors, teachers and scholars, 
By Marshal T. Bigelow. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 50 
cents. 

This valuable little book is now in its fourth edition. 
The author is the well known corrector at the University 
press, Cambridge, and one fully capable of giving in- 
struction on tais subject. His rules are prepared in a 
brief, pointed way, and lay down plain and practical 
principles for compousitors and proof readers, which are 
brief enough to be comprehended at once. But more 
than this, it 1s a book of value for the use of authors 
and teachers, as well as to pupils in schools and col- 
leyes, containing the essential points upon punctuation, 
etc., so necessary to good composition. The author has 
carefully used the works of the best authorities on 
these matters, besides giving us the result of his own 
experience, tnus, while his book contains in condensed 
form much of which Wilson and others treat more ex- 
plicitly, it is in just that terse and easy-to-be-used shape 
that it will serve in many cases where the others would 
occupy too much time. Beside Mr. Bigelow’s experi- 
ence at the University Press as a practical printer of 
nearly fifty years, more than thirty of which have been 
spent in proof reading, he has had the advantage of «he 
instruction of Mr. Charles Folsom and of Mr. George 
Nichols, as well as that of reading the proofs of the 
orignal works of nearly all the prominent New Eagland 
authors. The book is neatly bound in cloth, and well 
printed on excellent paper. 





Books For THE YounG, Compiled by C. M. Hewins. 
New York: F. Leypoldt. 25 cents. 

This volume is intended to be a guide for parents and 
children. It has many good features in it, among them 
a list of books for the young. This list while yet incom- 
plete, is in the right direction. One good poiné is the 
classification of the books. A great mistake has been 
made in respect to children’s books. Those who have 
undertaken to write such bcoks have misconceived the 
character of children; others have undertaken to preach 
little sermons; others have taken to telling big stories 
about children. The old style of moral lessons seems to 
hav disappeared entirely. Just what children need in 
books is by no means settled. They need a good deal 
whit their élders need, if that could be settled. No 
one who has not genius should write a book, and not 
every book written by a man of genius is suitable to be 
read, 

ELEMFNTARY ARITHMETIC. Ry Joseph Ficklin. 
York and Chicago: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

This is one of the new series of mathematics issued by 
this sterling house, and isan attractive volume. It con- 
tains oral and written arithmetic, tables, etc., and is 
fiited for the school-room of private and intermediate 
pupils. Pictorial illustrations are introdured and ques- 
tions are asked. But the work if fitted to arouse the 
thinking powers of the child. The teacher is expected 
to use the numeral frame and propound problems that 
will demand thought. In all parts of the book the at- 
tempt is made to arouse the pupil’s mind, for only in 
this way 1s there any arithmetical progress. We deem 
the volume an excellent one for educational purposes. 


New 


LIKRARIES AND READERS. By William E. Foster. 
librarian of the Providence Public Library. New York: 
F. Leypolidt. 

Mr. Foster is well known for his practical library 
work, and has made a volume devoted to the subject of 
reading. the use of books and of libraries, hints on right 
reading; correction of aimless reading; specializing of 
reading for general readers; “current literature” and 
‘‘ standard literature;” securing the interest of a com- 

. munity ; what may be done at home; how tc use a 
library and books, and articles on reading—a summary 
of the most prominent literature on the subject of rcad- 
ing. Neatly bound in cloth, price 50 cents. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS. Papers selected by 8. 8S. 
Green. New York: F. Leypoldt. Price 50 cents, 

This volume consists of select addresses and papers on 
a subject that is becoming a live question in education. 
The frst two papers, by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
and Samuel 8. Green, both showing the relaticn of the 
public library and the public school, have done much 
to convince teachers that important aid may be had in 
their work by making a larger use of libraries, The 
other papers, by R. C. Metcalf and W. BE. Foster, give 
accounts of successful experiments made in different 
places by librarians and teasbersa, in bringing abvut a 
uze of libraries, which has proved valuable to), schools, 


Mr. Green is the librarian of the Worcester Free Public 
Library. 
MAGAZINES, 

The North American Review for May contains nine 
articles. Senator John T. Morgan writes of ‘* Mexico.” 
In ‘* Emerson and Carlyle,” Edwin P. Whipple discours- 
es upon the strangely diverse mental and moral charac- 
teristics of these two great thinkers, Prof, Felix Adler 
offers ‘‘ A Secular View of Moral Training,’ and ‘‘ Com- 
munism in America,” by Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
gives very forcible expression to the apprehensions of 
those pessimistic observers who think that they see in 
our political and social development all the signs of im- 
pending national decay. The other articles are *‘Affini- 
ties of Buddhism and Christianity,” by the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke; ‘‘ Woman as an Inventor,” by Matilda 
Joslyn Gage; ‘‘College Endowments,” by Rossiter John- 
son; and ‘ Extradiiion.” by A. G. Sedgwick. Published 


sellers generally. 

The Magazine of Art for May (Cassell, Petter & Gal- 
pin), isan admirable number. It contains ‘‘ Don Quix- 
ote in his Study,” drawn by Dore, also seven other 
drawings by Dore, to illustrate ‘‘A Dreamer of Dreams,’ 
‘*Elton Wove,” A Gossip about some French Painters,” 
“Cordova,” “A Domestic Catastiophe,” all illustrated 
finely. Then there are Japanese engravings. 


The May Century may claim the attention cf any kind 
of reader. ‘*The Aborigines and the Colonists,” ty 
Edward Eggleston; *‘ Father Junipero and his Work,” 
by H. H.; Frank Cushing on his ‘‘ Adventures in Zuni;” 
‘*Cardinal Manning,” by Mr. C. Kegan Paul; *‘ Salvini’s 
King Lear,” by Emma Lazarus: Henry James, Jr., on 
du Maurier’s caricatures; Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
on ‘* The English Volunteers during the Late Invasion,” 
‘Moral Purpose in Art,” by the late Sidney Lanier and 
‘* The Father of American Libraries,” by Buford Samuel. 
Washington Gladden on ‘‘ The Christian League of Con- 
necticut,” is continued; Mr. Howells’s ‘*A Woman’s 
Reason; F. R. Stockton’s ‘*‘ Pomona’s Daughter ;” astory 
by Joel Chandler Harris, ‘‘At Teague Poteet’s,” form 
the bulk of a splendid number. The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for May, the opening 
article is ‘‘The Remedies of Nature,” the firstof a series 
by Dr. Oswaid; Prof. T. 8. Perry in ‘‘ Science and Con- 
science,” skeiches a scheme by which religion and sci- 
ence may live together; Prof. T. C. Mendenhall repeats 
his valuable address, delivered at the last meeting of 
the American Scientific Association, on the part that 
should be given in the scheme of general education to 
instruction in physics; M. Louis Olivier gives an ac- 
count of the germs in the air; in ‘‘ How much Animals 
know,” Mr. F, A. Fernald groups instances of ‘ animal 
intelligence;” in ‘‘ Chemistry end Pharmacy,” Prof. Ira 
Remsen shows how much value has been drawn .rom 
the investigations of chemists; Mr. Richard Lamb gives 
a paper on ‘‘ Position and Stroke in Swimming;” M, G. 
De Saporta, a glowing account of ‘‘Huw the Ancient 
Forests became Coal;” Mr. N. F. 8. Ringueberg, a curi- 
ous story of ‘*A Superstitious Dog;” Mr. Grant Allen, 
a botanical study; Prof. W. Spring of the University of 
Liege, discusses the colors of water; M. D. Vaillant fur- 
nishes an account of ‘*‘ a monster” of a fish from the 
deep seas; Mr. Alfred Worcester reviews gymnastic 
training; In ‘“‘The Boundaries of Astronomy,” Prof. 
Robert Ball discusses the universality of the law of 
gravitation. A portrait and biographical sketch are 
given of Professor Richard Owen, the distinguished 
English comparative anatomist. 

St. Nicholas for May has a spring flavor. ‘Swept 
Away, a serial story of the Mississippi floods, by Edward 
S. Ellis; ‘‘The Story of Robin Hood,” by Maurive Thomp- 
son: ‘The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill,” by J. Trow- 
bridge; Lucy Larcom has a sketch called ‘‘ Among the 
Polly-dancers;’ and there is a profusely illustrated arti- 
cle on curiosities of bird-life, queer nests, and clever 
expedients ; *‘ The Last of the Peterkins,” 
paper ; Vandyck is the subject of an ‘‘ Art and Artists” 


paper by Mrs. Clements. A finely engraved portrait of 
him forms the frontispiece, and there are a number of 
reproductions of his more famous works. Charles Bar- 
nard, H. H., Rose Lattimore, Joel Stacey, Malcclm 
Douglas, Walter Satterlee, J. G. Francis, Jessie McDer- 
mott, Dan Beard, W.H. Drake, Culmer Barnes, and 
mauy others, help to make a capital issue. 

The May Atlantic contains Mr. Howell’s ‘‘ Niagara 
Revisited, Twelve Years after their Wedding Journey.” 
Dr. Holmes contributes a three-page poem; Henry 
James’s comedy, ‘‘ Daisy Miller” is continued; Miss Jew- 
ett’s ‘‘ A Landless Farmer; Mr. Craddock’s ‘‘ The‘ Harnt’ 
that walks Chithowee.” ‘‘Colonialism in the United 
States,” is by Henry Cabot Lodge; ‘The Floods in the 





at 80 Lafayette Place, New York; and for sale by book- | 
| «Maid of Athens,” in its May number. It is the first 


| work that Mr. McCarthy has written since the publica- 


is another | 


Mississippi Valley,’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler; “‘ The Rain 
and the Fine Weather,” are among the interesting arti- 
cles it contains. 

By a special arrangement the Domestic Monthly will 
begin the publication of Justin McCarthy’s new novel, 


tion of his admirable ‘‘ History of our own Times.” Mr. 
McCarthy is one of the most prominent of the [Irish 
| Members of Parliament, aud it is probably owing to his 
laborious duties in the House of Commons that he has 
not been able to give more time to literature. 

NOTES. 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls of New York, will soon issue 
a “ Life of Rev. George O. Barnes, the Mountain Evan- 
gelist,” by William T. Price. 

The World stirs up the publishers for printing their 
reference books with narrow margins on the pages. The 
habit of annotating is now so universal as to demand 
wider margins. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, will 
issue the only biography of the late Alexander H. Ste- 
phens which the statesman personally authorized. The 
biographers are R. M. Johnston and Wm. Hand Brown. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will bring out soon new a 
novel, by Mary Clemmer, ** His Two Wives.” The au- 
tubiography of Thurlow Weed is in press and will be 
followed by memoir, by his grandson, Thurlow Weed 
Barnes. 

‘The Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” 
are published by Harper & Brothers in both a cheaper 
and more dureble form. Carlyle’s real character is re- 
vealed in these writings better than anywhere else. The 
Tribune exclaims on finishing the reading of this new 
production, ‘“* What a biography Mr. Froude might now 
write if he would!” 

The quaintly illustrated volume of “Stories from 
English History” by Louise Creighton, provides for 
child-readers a series of recitals of striking and notable 
events in England. The stories are told with perfect 
simplicitly yet with sufficient picturesqueness to he- 
guile the little student to a keen and growing interest.’ 
Thomas Whittaker publisher. 

ALLadmit that reading is the foundation of every 
successful effort to secure an education. It must 
come first. The pupil must be able to read before 
he can pursue other branches of knowledge; and 
not only must he be able to read, but if he would 
prosecute the study of other branches successfully, 
he must be able to read well. How can the pupil 
who is able neither to call the words nor tell their 
meaning, who does not get the thought of what he 
reads, how can he intelligently pursue his arithme- 
tic, grammar or history ? More time is wasted op 
these and other branches, because the scholar is 
unable to read so as to get the meaning of the au- 
thor, than would be required to master them if the 
pupil possessed the ability to understand what he 
reads.—Primary Teacher. 

Tue trust view of life has always seemed to me 
to be that which shows that we are here not to 
enjoy. but to learn.—ROBERTSON. 
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Brain and Nerve Food. 


zVITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
erratic pains ana’ Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or 
2excessivo brain fatigue ; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor 
in all discases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE 


ts fretfulvess, 


“AoA riers amine infastas mie ie promotes 
al of nerre-giving prise Ig principles of Wee Om rata 9 Gorm, Physicians 


CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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Publisher’s Department. 


The advertisement of D. Appleton & 
Co, will be found on the first page of this 
issue. Their Series of Readers have met 
with an unprecedented sale, and those 
who have not examined them yet, will 
find it to their advantage to send to the 
Pubhshers for specimen copies. They ex- 
cel in workmanship and are prepared to 
mect the wants of every grade of scholars. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the 
announcement o° Sower, Potts & Co., of 
Philadelphia. This fitm publishes the Nor- 
mal Educational Series ; among which ire 
Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathemutical Course, 
Montgomery’s Normal Union System of 
Industrial Drawing, Lyte’s Bookkeeping 
and Blanks, and many other valuable 
books which have stvod the test for 
years; many «of these books have run 
through several editions and are used in 
the best schools in the country. 


Parker & Marvel's Supplementary Read- 
ers have proved a decided help in all 
schools where they have been tried. They 
are published by Robert S. Davis & Co.. 
Boston, Mass., and Dubuque, lowa, and 
may be had of Orlando Leach, the genial 
New York agent. 


The largest collection of globes, maps, 
map-cases and spring map rollers, can be 
found at J. L. Smith, 27 Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, 


The Prang Educational Co., of Boston, 
are publishing the American text-books 
of Art Education, the Natural History 
Series, Color Chart for the primary edu- 
cation of the color sense, and many other 
valuable works on art. They are also 
manufacturers of Prang’s drawing models, 
school pencils aud school compasses, and 
keep on hand a large assortment of scien- 
tific apparatus and materials. Mr. Prang, 
one of the publishers, isso widely known 
and has so long been connecte! with 
everything pertaining to art, that no 
special commendation of his work is 
necessary. 

The Stone Cloth or Lapilinum is put up 
in rolls and sold in any quantity e the 
New York Sdicate Book Slate Co., and 
takes the place of the cumbersome slate- 
boards. It is easily cut and fitted to any 
place for a permanent blackboard, the 
surface is perfectly smooth and the crayon 
easily erased from it. This cloth has been 
improved from year to year, until now it 
has reached perfection and judging by 
the great demand for it, is preferred to 
the slateboard. 


Pinckney’s School Agency was establish- 
ed in 1878, and is one of the most reliable 
agencies in the country. It supplies 
schools and families with teachers, tutors 
and governesses. Sells and rents school 
properties, assists parents in selecting 
schools, 1p fact attends to any business 
pertaining to schools or teachers. It pub- 
lishes also a school and college directory 
and guide, and pays prompt attcntion to 
any ene writing to it at the Domestic 
Building, Broadway and 14th Street. 


The Automatic Eye Glass Holder manu- 
factured by Ketcham & McDougall is a 
simple and most useful invention. It 
prevents losing or breaking of eye glasses, 
and tne cord winds itself up automati- 
cally. It is sold by opticians or the 
manufacturers for 25 cents, at 4 Liberty 
Place, N. Y 

One of the attractions on the sidewalk 
of Cortland street, New York, the other 
day, was a beautiful boat made by J. H. 
Rushton. of Cantun, N. Y. A crowd of 
admiring young men were examining it 
with care. Our readers will do well to 


send a stamp for his catalogue, especially | ~ 


if they are to be away during the summer 
avd have any taste for the water A 
beautiful boat is the delight of every one, 
and Mr. Rushton knows how to make 
them better than any one else. 

*Many ladies who had scarcely enjoyed 
the luxury of feeling well for years have 
been so renovated by using Lydia Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable oe that they have 
tnumphed over the ills flesh is said to be 
heir to, and life has been crowned with 
the added charm of a fresher beauty. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


More conversational French acquired in one month 
by BERGER’s entirely New Method, than in four months 
by any other system whatever. Principals of schools, 
colleges, academies, institutes; Members of Boards of 
Education, American teachers, Representatives of 
literary papers and reviews, desirous to judge for 
themselves of the superiority of this system, may ap- 
ply, on presentation of their visiting card, every Satur- 
day, at 2 o'clock, to Professor A. F. CHARLES, the 
Suthor's delegate, (31 East 17th St., first floor, in Union 
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Every Man His Own Boss. 


How to Promote Personal Power—A 
New Radical Reformer. 


“ There is no p:ovision in the Divine economy 
for political Losses !"’ 

With a bang of his fist, and in the voice of a 
man who had made up his mind on the subject, 
Rev. James Chambers, of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Harlem, recently opened his sermon 
with this announcement. He was right. The 
only boss authorized by the Book is mentioned 
in these words: **He who ruleth his own spirit 
is grvater than he who taketh a city.” 

Commonly, the better side of men is subject to 
the despotism of the worse side. Bad passions 
bad bumors, mean jeal:usies, and base revenges 
are all bosses. One of the «orst of bosses is bile. 
What is m ost depressing in philosophical or theo- 
logical tuought is :iue to it. Oid General Debility 
is another tyrannical! boss. He lashes men who 
are naturally good until they become unnatural- 
ly bad or miserably weak. 

Cpncuns deliverance from this bondage, 
Rev. 8. P. wis, pastor of the EKighth Street 
Baptist Church, St. Loi’, Mo., writes: “1 was 
suffering from exhaustion and general debility. 
Asan invizorant I used PARKEK’s GINGER TONIC. 
i never met with anything so effective. It i: an 
elegant family medicine. I take a bottle in my 
valise when | goon my annual vacatio:s." 

PARKER'S GINGER TONIC neither intoricates 
nor promotes a desure for strung drinks. The most 
pronounced temperance people use and praise it 
Jor this reason atone. It curcs Malarial Fevers, 
Consumptivn, Rheumatism, and al) diseases ot 
the Biood. Also weaknesses peculiar to women. 
Its action is prompt and pervasive. ‘fest it oace, 
: nd you will adopt it us a home remedy. Price 
50 cents and $1 u bottle. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, 
New York. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 











FUNK & WAGNALL’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


No. 87, NOW READY, 12mo. Laid Paper, 
PRICE, 25 CENTS 


THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF 


CEORCE ELIOT. 


Collected and arranged with an Introduction by 
NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Saysthe N. Y.Sun: “This series of ets 
essays Ought to be collected and reprinted, bot 
because the substantive worth, and because of the 
lig :1t they throw on the author's literary canons 
and prediiections.”’ 

No. 86. Clin Clout’s Calendar; or, a Record 
ofaSummer. By Grant Atlen......25 cents. 
No. 85. Highways of Li' erature. By David 


BRED ane x1. 000.0 qeece ee de sane. ess enesees 15 cen's 

No. 84. Flotsam and Jetsam. fy : > 
AE ER RSP ee eee CS 
No. 83. Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By 
abs Bi BIN i 0b bE Yay ond 08s psesbiicres. 25 cents. 
No. 82. American Humorists. By H. k. 
ry a eer Ty 25 cents. 
No. 81. Science in Short Chapters. By W. 
bP MNEs « cise oshninds Geeydes idesced 25 cents. 

o. 80, Life of Cromwell. By Paxton Hood. 
WE) olsiM6S cOSSUNS edb Means 6s cwedde een sed 25 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey 8t., NewYork- 


BELLS. 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. Oldest 
Workmen. Greatest Experience. La Trade 
Special attention given to Charch Illus 
trated Catalogue mailed free. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably Known to the public since 
Church, Chapel, Sclool, Fire Alarm 
and other belis’ also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, # Y. 
MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Man ure those lebra Chimes 
pod Bells for ¢ HURCHES S ete.. 
and Circulars sent free. 
HENRY McSHANE &CO., Raltimore, Md. 




























$5 $20 Siawe srimox #02, Porusnd Mes 


FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 


Science and Art of Teaching, 


AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, 


Beginning, July Lith. 


LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 


KINDERGARTEN. 
For Particulars Address: 


A. E. FRYE, Esq. OR 
Normalville, Il. 


Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 


Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


READY MAY ist. 


“The Quincy Methods.” 


NOTES OF 


TALKS « TEACHING. 


Civen by Francis W. Parker, 


(Formerly Supt. of Schools of Quincy. Mass., and now Principal 
Normal School, Normalville (Chicago,) Il.) 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882. 
REPORTED BY LELIA E. PATRIDGE. 











of the Cook Co. 


The publishers have now in press, to be issued Mav Ist, the first authoritative statement of the 
views of Col. Parker on teaching. The volume is intended to arouse profound attention. The 
NEw EDUCATION will receive an ex. raordinary impulse from this book 


Normal Students will Want It. 
Normal Institutes will Want It. 
County Superintendents will Want It. 
Institute Instructors will Want It. 
Teachers Everywhere will Want It. 
Thousands of Intelligent Parents will Want it. 


The coming generation wi!) be belped forward by this volume. 1 vol. 12mo 
bound in English cloth, gold lettering 


PRICE 81.00 POSTPATID. 


Send in your orders at once. They will be filled in order of their receipt. Those who 
wish to act as agents should apply at once for terms and ter:itory. Address 


E. L KELLOGG & Cv., 
. EDUCATIVUNAL PUBLISHERS, 
27 Park Place, Ne w York. 


Tue Sute-Pevei Bucxsoaro. 


Artistically 
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Dustless, Distinct, Durable. 

The problem of an absolutely Dustiess Board Is at Inst ‘ After vears of ex 
periment, we have succeeded in producing a Blackboa Slating whi will give as 
white a mark from the ordinary Slate Penc!! as any cr Blackboard wil! give from 

the soft Chalk Crayon. Prin. J.\'. Norris, for ten years in charzeof Walworth Academy, Wayne Co, N.Y,, says 
e board b 





u mi my desk. I have used 
itat.on, to Illustrate some point upon the 
: ! t u to be en across 
An occasional 
u or the 
an hands, and 
ing, hor could I 


“Six months ago I put one coat of the Slate Pencil Slating upon 
it constantly, springing up a dozen times, in the course of a re 
Blackboard. Only a soft Siate Pencil has been necessary to make a 1 ' h te 
room. To-day the board seems as good as ever. It Is not greasy, or_\ : r indistinct 
sponging with a wet cloth makes it as black as the day it was put on. Th bsolutely me 
first time since I began to teach school, I have been able t eep a clean desk, clean cloth el 
air fitto breathe. I have now covered every board in the Academy with the Slate-Pcncil Slat 
be induced to use any other.’ ag 

Geo. A. Bacon, Ph.D., Principal High School, Syracus*. N. Y., sars: ‘I have tr ed the Slak 
my mathematical room and find it satisfactory In the highest deg: * RR ‘ith, Prof. of Mathematics. 
Sclo College, Ohio, says: Your Slate Pcnci] Blackboard Siating makes by fer tl cst blackboard we have 
It will revolutionize the blackboard business of this covntry.” WE WANT THIS SLATING TESTED, and have. 
therefore, prepared one thousand yards of Slated Paper Ve will supply the Slated Paper, ready to be 
tacked upon the wail, at Fifty Cents per square yard. Try itand try itnow .¥ will hereafter use no others 

PRICE OF THE SLATE-PENCIL BLACKBOARD SLATING 

NOTE.—The Slate-Pencil Slating is made of the best alcoho! in t rarket and cover hird more 
space than any other Slating made and twice as much as some Kinds most used. It is, therefor heaper than 
other liquid siating, as well as wholly diff. rent and entirel\ free from t ik dust which destroys a thou 
sand lives every year in the school-rooms of America 1 

It may be applied to any surface with an ordinary brush. Full directions furnished 

In gallon cans, covering 600 feet one coat " 
In quart cans, covering !50 feet one coat 
In pint cans, covering 75 feet one coat g 1 no 
A. W. Faper’s Slate Pencils, by far the best made and es ecial! 1 fo I kb i, are sup 
lied in boxes containing 100, at 75 cents a box. Send for full ¢ ol Bulletin 'ublications and 
School Supplies. For slated paper orelating. Address 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


"THE TEACHER'S CHOICE ! DENTAL ROOMS 
THOMPSON’S ~or 
TEACHER'S EXAMINER | P®- W- J. STEWART, 


| 23d Sireet and 9th Ave. 
Still More Popular Than Ever. | 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED FROM 
THE PRESS FOR 1883. 

Tue Examtver is a book of nearly 400 pages, having 
been Recpenes for Teachers and those fitting them 
selves to teach. and is also adapted to the use of Com 
mon and High Schools, for daily, monthly reviews. It | 
embraces a general review of the following branches 
in a series of questions end answers; History. Gram- | 
mar, 2 i coding, Puyeicio 

y, Orthos y, sical Geogra i. metic, 
Writing. ‘osophy, Astronomy and any. Address 

ALBERT HENRY THOMPSON, 
No. 12 Third Ave., Caicaga, Ml. | 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ¢ barehen 
s, Fire Alarma,Parms, etc. FULL 
ARRANTED. Catalogue seut Free, 


Penci! Slating in 


810 


atalogue of Sch« 








RELIABLE WORK, 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teetha specialty. 


SOMETHING NEW. | 


MRS. LANGTRY.—A beautiful photograph of 
| Mrs. Langiry sent by mail for ten cents. 
SERPENTS’ EGGS.—A won) ful and amus- 
| ing toy for young and old. Set on end on a plate 
| and light; perfectly safe. Each }ox holds one 
dozen eggs. A box sent by mails 10 cents; six 
boxes 50 cents. Address, 











VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. W. E. CLARK, s1 Park Place, N.Y. 
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Port: ‘‘But, my dear sir, it is néw four 
years since you accepted my epic, and no 
steps have yet been taken to publish it. Pub- 
lisher : *‘Don’t be in a hurry, young man, 
Homer had to wait more than three thou- 
sand years before he got into print, and 
you will hardly claim that your poem is 
an Iliad.” 
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Voluntary Tributes of Gratitude for Bene- 
fits Received. 


Dear Srx,—Please allow me the privilege of 
giving my testimony regarding the wonderful 
ourative properties of your invaluable medicine, 
Hunt’s Remedy. During the past six or seven 
years I have been a great sufferer from Kidney 
disease, and during a great part of the time my 
sufferings have been so intense as to be indescrib- 
able. Only those who have suffered by this dread 
disease know of the awful backachw, and pains 
of all kinds, accompanied by great weakness and 
nervous prostration, loss of force and ambit'on 
which invariably attend it. I had all these 
troubles intensified, and was in such a bad condi- 
tion that I could not get up out of my chair ex- 
cept by putting my han.’son my knees, and al- 
most rolling out before I could straighten up. I 
tried the best doctors, and many kinds of medi- 
cine, but all failed to help me, and I experiment- 
ed so long endeavoring to get cured, that last 
spring I was in very poor shape, and in seeking 
for relief my attention was directed by a friend 
to the 1:emarkable cures of Kidney diseases, etc., 


which were being accomplished by Hunt’s Rem- pleasan 


edy. I was induced to try it, and began to take 
it, and very soon “‘limbered up”’ as it were; my 
severe backache, and the intense pains I had suf- 
fered so long speedily disappeared, notwithstand- 
ing [ had been bothered with this complaint so 
many years. 

When I began to take Hunt’s Remedy I was 
considerably run down in my geueral hea!th, and 
suffered also from loss of appetite. Ever since I 
have been taking the Remedy, however, my im- 
provement has been most marked; my former 
complaints, aches, pains, etc., have disappeared, 
and I pow feel like my former self, hale, hearty, 
and soundin health. I shall always keep Hunt's 
Remedy with me, and would most earne tly rec- 
ommend all those who are sufferers from Kidney 
or Liver diseases, or diseases of the Bladder or 
Urinary Organs to use Hunt's Remedy, and take 
no other. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY H. SHELDON, 

No. 280-Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


“In the lexicon of youth, etc., there is no such 
word as Fail.”” That “‘lexicon’”’ is now found in 
the laboratory of Hunt’s Remedy. It knows no 
such word as—Fail. 


-— 
> 


BUMBLETON had a severe strain 0.2 his 
conscience the other day. He aims to be 
the most honest of critics, and on being 
asked by the father of an animated fog- 
horn how ne liked his daughter’s voic® 
he replied. ‘‘She sings like a Patti- (under 
his breath) gonian.” 

el! a 


The enervation and lassitude of spring time are 
but indications of the sluggish action of the 
blood, overloaded with carbonates accumulated 
by the use of heating food in winter. 
dition may be remedied by the ape. of Ayer’s Sar- 

saparilla, the best blood purifier known. 





PROFESSOR: ‘‘My dear Madam, the pro- 
gress of modern astronomy is astounding. 
We know the distance between the sun 
and the planets within a few thousand 
miles.” Madam: ‘Yes, professor ; but 
think of it, that we know even the names 
of all these distant luminaries.” 


“Samaritan Nervine cured me of gene- 
ral debility and dyspepsia,” writes Michael | # 
O’Connor, Galesburg, Ill. Get at your 
druggists. 





A story is told of acool Bostonian when 
undergoing a savage cross examination. 
Gen. Butler had badgered him unmerci- 
fully and tinally said with a mixture of 
solemnity and fierceness : ‘Can you look 
me in the eye and repeat that ?’ The wit- 
ness looked at him a moment and asked 
quietly, ‘‘Which eye ?” 

Humors, scrofula, ulcers, ali vanish be- 
fore Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. Internal and 
external. 

SHE—So you would not take me to be 
twenty ? What would you take me for, 
then ? He—For better, for worse. They 
are now kceping house. 
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“BUCHU-PAIBA.” Quick, complete cure, all 
annoying Kidney Diseases. $1. 


This con- | 1g. 
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FROM THE ‘OLD WORLD. } 


From the great London (Eng.) Times. 


Among the many specifics introduced to the 
public for the cure of dyspepsia, indigestion, de 
rangements of various kinds, and as a pnw 
family medicine, none have met with such genu- 
ine appreciation as Hop Bitters. Introduced to 
this country but a comparatively short time 
since, to meet the great demand for a pure, safe 


increased in favor, until] they are, without ques- 
tion, the most popular and valuable medicine 
known. | Its world-wide renown is not due to the 
advertising it has received ; it is famous by rea- 
son of its inherent virtues. It does all that is 
claimed for it. It discharges ite curative powers 
without any of the evil effects of other bitters or 
medicine, being perfectly safe and harmless for 
the most frail woman, smallest child, and weak- 
est invalid to use. Few are the homes indeed 


and perfect family medicine, they have rapidly | ™¢™ 
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bad to beap ee. - when taking 

px: had Seno but none of the 

metisine wee of #2 me. Hot. de ingra 
quence of taking Bitters, a 
veniences have catirel left me, T have a: a, oe! 
rest, and am sufficient’ or work, whe 
I always had to lay down during the 
eet hour. I shall think it my uty to recom- 

d the Bitters to all who suffer, for Lam aare i} aan- 
not thank the Lord enot; gh that I came across 
tion, and I hope 
me to come for the weitere of suffering 
ours very 


PsULINE Havssrar, @ebr. Rosler. 


From Portugal and Spain. 
Gentlemen :—Tho 
patent medicines, w 


1 bon yet hay 
i aa iene ofe a 
eases ed ‘by poor or ¥ 





where the great discovery has not already been 
hailed as a deliverer and welcomed as a friend. 
It does what others affect to do. Composed of 
simple materials, it is a marvel of delicate and 
successful combination. Nothing is wanting. 
Every ingredient goes straight to the mark at 
which it is aimed, and never fails. Pleasant to 
the palate, agreeable to the stomach, and thor- 
oughly effective asa cure, it has won for itself 
the confidence of all.— Times, London, Eng. 


A Few Unsolicited Letters From Thousands 
Received. 


Feb, 9. 1882, 
nt have tried fm eee oe on myself and eae with 
Hop Bitters, and can ‘med recommend them as a 

easant and efficacious cine. I have found them 
ly useful in cases of congestion of the kidneys, 
as well as in dilious angements. 


Rev. J. MILNER, M. A., 
Rector to tne Duke of Edinburgh. 


U. 8S. Consulate, MancuEsTER, ENG., Nov. 8, 1882. 
Gentlemen :—Since writing | you of the great benefit I 
had derived from taking “ Hop Bitters,” I gave a 
friend a pela and seein en puffering much from 
ver, an e change was mar- 
vellous: peared another bet altogether. He 
pi he apps other remedies without any benefit. 

r rie name over a dozen other eimeniben cures. 

ARTHUR (’. HaLi. Consular Clerk. 

Lonpon, ENG., Sept. 1, 1882, 
fy to to the effects of your 
“pop ee tare been suffering a long time with 
severe La he left side and across the loins, and, 
having tried a yk of so-called remedies without 
ony benefit, lam glad to otnewnege the great relief 


I have obtained from your medicin 
CHARLES Watson. 


Wh nce Ena., Aug. 18, 1882. 
—I wi bled with a very bad form 
of indigestion fora} long time, one tried mony ti 
= vain until I got some HO ters,” and on takin 
uite cured, and remain y~ till this time. It is 
mo; nths ago since I was bad. F. BELL. 


Gant) 





now t 


From Rev. J. C. Boycgr, M. A. Oct. 30, 1882. 
Dear Sirs :—I have lately tz" my first bottle of 
“Hop Bitters.” After havi rma ny ears suffered 
acutely from rheumatic pote H inherite ) Ifeel so much 
better, and can walk so much meae-5 —_ , Should like 
I write to "how man: 
bottles you will let me “have for 21, p that I maya 
ways have some in stock, 


From Ould Ireland. 
Hop Bitters Co. DUBLIN, Nov. 22, 1882. 


that one of the most eminent Judges on the Irish 
bench (a customer of mine) highly approves of 
your Hop Bitters, having received great benefit 
from their use. T. T. Hotmes, Chemist. 


ALEXANDRIA PALACE, 
Lonpon, EnG., April 18, 1882. 
I find Hop Bitters a most wonderful medical com- 
venatye, § healthful, blood-purifying and strengthen- 
tient analysis as well as from medical 
Pe wiclae’ by hly recommend them as a valuable 
family age iscte ine. 
BARBARA WALLACE GOTHARD, Supt. 


Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 1, 1882. 
I have been a sufferer from 
ney , and from using your Hop Bitters am 
entirely cured, and can recommend them toall suffer. 

ing from such ‘disease. WILLIAM Haenis. 


Gentlemen :—For 
kid 


SHEFFIELD, EnG., June 7, 1882. 

Sir :-—Having suffered from extreme nervous debility 

Jor ~ + —— and having tried ali kinds of = 
of me and air without deriving an 

efit w wh d by a fri rai to <3 Hop 

Sod tee effect, I am n happy t0 aa 

‘A Under these c Y feel tt my 

duty. to gree nial for — Sy benefit of oth me T= 


Iam 
se may say 1 am confidence give personal testimony ¢ to 
me Wishing tocall upon me. Yours truly, 


Henry HALL. 
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Norwicn, Ena., June 20, 1883, 
To the Hop Bitters Co. 

Gentleman :—Having suffered for many years 
from biliousness, accompanied with sickness and 
dreadful headache (being greatly fatigued with 
overwork and long hours at business.) I lost all 
energy, strength and appetite. I was advised by 
a friend in whom I had seen such beneficial ef- 
fects to try Hop Bitters, and a few bottles have 
quite altered and restored me to better health 
than ever. I have also recommended it to other 
friends, and am pleased to add with the like re- 
sult. Every claim you make for it I can fully 
endorse, and recommend it as an incomparable 
tonic. Yours faithfully, 

8. W. Frrr. 


From Germany. 
Jsteumacemor, GERMANY, Aug. 28, a 





BS ist tare wn sewn 


Gentlemen:—You may be interested to learn | ed: 


an , 

most perfect success. 

lam the first who introduced 
Portnall and 8 

tensively, 


your Hop Bitters in 
pain, where they are now — + very ex 
Yours very truly, 


DeFortz Beta. 
chemie et de je, Coimbra uni- 
Portugal. 


veciey. rColnbrs, 
__ NEW ENCLAND ~ 
Conservatory of Music. 
MUSIC TAUGHT in all its branches, by noted 


rof, rs ineach copertment. 
Drawing, iD and Model- 
ALTER 








EN a full course. 


LANGUAGES, German French ahd Ttaiian 
Natiee Peco . : 


T- Dramatic Action. 
ODATIONS, for 


0 8. R. 
ELLFY. 
HOME AGCON 


lady studen 
FREE piuamags in 
concerts, reci lectures, library 
DAY AND Classes rptudents: may 
join now. Send for Calendar free. 
. TOURGEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
nim tata eo N. ¥. 
-= first in the 





2,000 volumes, and 

eserving students. Catalogue it b; ken 
en sen 

EAN, Registrar. 8. L. CALDWELL, D.D ident. 


RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
comtnlly pests its art | xs its new and ele- 
‘¢ | santly rnished —. > * 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may be recei LE, and enter the 
classes for which A are — and tuition 
will be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full classical and coll te course is re- 
commended, yet one practi d elective may 
be taken at the option of parent or oF papi. Special 
attention 2 Diy - to music and the modern lan- 
ages, tt the reside Ls we or oe at ie 
. r it, 24 
W. 40th 8t.. N. Y ns. $. BURCHARD. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course = study re- 
eutenaed. Building d refinish 
ydrauiic passenger elev: ;: “Hoard and 
Tuition. $175 per year. For Saene Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 


Ares E'S BUSINESS | COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 
5 ee sg a .) 
Paine’ . *Optoe 5 Coll 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 A. till 10 Young Men, Ladi: 
and Boys, taught Bookeeping, Rudimental an 
higher fathenratics, ~~) and all Fug: 
lich Branches; Writing —_ 
oar = und Lasbealiode $10, AK, 
rapidly advanced in 


hand $10. Bac! 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


private — 
LOCATED AT 


No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 


This renowned Music Schoo! offers the accumu- 
lated oprantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. of Professors 


> corps numbers over 

torty, 0 oft the ablest in the ——,. 
N. B.—The New York Conservato: the sta ve 

Chartered Conservatory of ae at in oat 

entirely separate and: fron all 

a ——~ 9 ste name Yay ‘metho 
offices are open A.M 

P. M., i tha ronention ana classification of the 


Pupils ou date of entran at —4 time, terms 
N ORISWOLD, President, 


Pleasure , Boats a 
D 




















Send 3-cent Stamp for lilustrated|  * 
Catalogue to 
. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, 
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‘ That lady uses SOZO 
“2 use she is always showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC. 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE. 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMS. 
[ts embalming or antiseptic property and ARO. 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Teachers’ Agency. 
Lotroduces w col! and families su- 
Ped tho Peete} for oral d ent ot instruc 
on: recommends good danced to paren’ Call 
on or. address. 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American ang! Foreign 1 qeaener’ 
23 Union Square, New York 


THICHERS WANTED. 














We have several calls from Western 
Schools for tezchers of VOCAL MUSIC, 
DRAWING, PAINTING, ELOCU- 
TION, and CALISTHENICS. Address, 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown, Pa. 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
Teachers, Professors, Tutors, Govern- 
nesses, Lecturers, Companions, Sec- 
retaries and Housekeepers: 
Fainilics going abroad orto the country prompt: 

suited te those 


employing 
~ te t ‘3 until supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE & CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.Y. 
PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 
1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, and 


ernesses. 
2. To supply hers with Positions. 
rs To Sell and Rent School Properties. 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
ns To Give Ye merece and Assist Parents 
skeachers ep reee Positions should send 
ion Blank. Pinckney’s 
Directory and a or 
1882 one Year of f publication) will — ed in 
June. FY’s AGENC 
estac Building. B’dway and Tathst., ¥. YN. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 
and 


American European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Resectance , compsiet Detent Prot Profesor 
Poonnmoet 4 promptly suited with <7 

or adds PROF. LEG th Year) 
1198 Broad Sts., N.Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Esta’ Directory, Ott Country 
ri A an ’ 7; 
and Europe. 





ry + 














Ay SRACHEES ca apn teer§ og 
Paso, will aa le Supe a4 


i guod £ the central, © western estern and sot 
inn ope for | 


' ata in public or 


els, rest deauand fo demand for lady t teaches 
Apply early 





—_ 





-TRY- 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & C0.'S 
—SUPERIOR-— 
‘ uit 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
“MUCTLAGE. 
Awarded Prize Medal vy the American Inst 











| dn Med 


Vol. XXV, No. 17. 
~ AYER'’S 
pee abtak OENSeA 








I. rover to 
avons per period 0 
ah ial fe, pruves amas st 
to the cure of th 
Bad cee at 
roots, combined Todide ml ser oor 
—' is the safest, most most 
blood purifier and blood-f can be 


with which I 


me ML Moon” 


jue MaYNarRp.” 
520 W. 42d St., New nme July 10, 1882 


AYER’S Rammepans cures Scrofula ae Screfu- 


Complaints pelas, Eczem ngworm, 
ech. 8, 0. €8, oie’ Y Tmo more, an and Fruptions of the 
Skin. Be clears the blood of urities, aids 
tion, tes the action 0! tthe bowels, and thus 


stores vitality and 
sdgheanh 
Dr. e- C. AYER & CO., LowELL, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
3,000 COPIESSOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED rich'new woox 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. A rich volume of 300 
best loved Gems ch from the whole realm of 
Music. Usual.cost, $87! Here, only $2.50. No 
book like it. No competition ! Sale is immense ! 
7s treasury i) efor 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


ly ood in New ew York City, and 


icinity for over Forty 


26, 50 & 75 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
ding to direeti 





Warran if used 
relieve. a 





ms, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable ao trolent reme- 

~ | ay ; and very agreeable to the taste.” 


havea aces ht, do not fail to give 
the Balnemn's trial ver go alight, f a 25c. botth fe will 
yh 5 RI EE times its cost. 


The Tc. bottle contains four times as much as 25c the 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod-Liver Oil 





AND Limg. The gy of this compound 
over the plain Oil is, tha’ eauaeeting taste of 
the Oil is entirely removed, and th ole ren- 
dered entirely ble. ‘The offensive taste of 
the Oil has tone acted as a great objection to its 


that it is ribed t b tin ev anedical fe 

ly prese: y the m a- 
ts onticdent For sale by A. B. WILBOR, 
Boston, and by all druggists. 





home.” —O« H. Tiffany, D.D. mar- 
vel of excellence and ™ Fx," A. ver tz, DD 
“ Pull of genuine gems.”—F. Robbins, D. D 


—— hence ty srand 
chance to coin money. Sam es &C. 
Address UBBARD BROS. te tishia Pa. Pa. 


WE WANT Rom BOOK AGENTS 


THIRTY. 


§ AMONG 
‘OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Oe ako oe Gen. Gant 





aluable and Thrilling book I hike wild fre, 

grandest chance to coin money ever offered to ‘icra 

Send for Circulars. Extra Terms, 8 st Plate, ete., all sree. 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON C0., Hartford, Conn. 





aid board for TE EACHERS 


BAP a Business. Address, 
w. LER. & Co., 915 ‘Arch 8 St., Phila. 


T- 
BUSINESS ote 
ucing 





a week is —— niand profitable. 

. Eminent ee of it: 
“Tt is full of PRotceat wit, and soundest wisdom. 

BH. D.D. “It does your house eae: 
—Hon. J, W. Forney. * /tisa superb volume on 
Howard Crosby, D.D. “It contains the brightest 
gems of literature.”—Robt. Lowry, D.D. ‘ No 
more valuable or beautiful volume was ever issued.’* 
—Journal of Education. it is a wonderfully 

aoe A certain success mas Ye 

culars and sample pages. 
For pa ARD BROS., 723 ut St., Philadelphia 


Agent» W uated =e 
NAVAL fate setee BATTLE TLES. | 5 


World. 
par * C, MCCURDY & CO. —*~ St., foods 


AGENTS W Wanted = pe ser Books & 3 & Bibles 


Sana Er eceded reorrtcrey beralierge | 1 


wou “ADVERTISERS | 


RELIGOUS PAPERS 














“department of lit Ute, r Ay Dreemi” 
ucational ma‘ 
eld 


for adve: to EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
ed pe oc a 
Sterns ca other class whatever. EDWIN AL- 


———ae ey Fy 
iit, bn the be ae Cy for aos 


controlling o 
Worth of space and sending them more Susiness 
all other t& off 


together, are 
that admit of no competition. 
advertisement and send it to us, 


we will set it up in 
attractive form and x 


you preset of same with the 


i 


send 
exact cost of inse: it te selected. 
Rafe Re 














Eczema, Tetters, Humors, Pimples, Diseases of 
Hair and Scalp, Inflammation, Eruption, Ulcers, 
Ttchings, all vanish by use of 


OR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE. 


It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; re- 
moves tan and freckles, and is the Best toilet 
dressing IN THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, Two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both inter- 
nal and external treatment. 

All first-class druggists have it. 
package. 


Price $1 per 
AY ER’S 


Cherry Pectoral. 


Ne. cther complaints are so insidious in their attack 
— | 26 Seaee ameoting the Bone so trified 


or cold, resul: 
scious ex is often but the a fatal 
sickness. AYrEr’s CRERRY iageonal yk. well il proved 


its , -y in pA ts Ses years’ 4, 43 — Le and lung 
cases without delay. 

A Terrible Cough Cured. 
“In pe teed took terrible cough an cold, watch pieted my 





the recov my strength. By the continued use of 
now 62 years mata permanent curs, was effected, ft fed 
your @HERRY PECTORAL saved me. 
Horace FamsRorTHER.” 
rs 5mm 9 V2., July 15, La 


ar suffered eee ae, eight mony seal and 


after 
cured by the use of AYER’s CHERRY Precro Prcromal” 
Josern WALDEN.” 


0 case of an ee 
ves's 


Tessh cagass 
Garant, Pacromat. and it will aheays cure when h S 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Now’s your time to 
Ordersfor our CELT. Bea 
DD TEAS and COFFEES, auc 


ie GOLD-BAND ‘ci CHINA ' Boe: 


cRAs ee; 
Riven Awe the dreatest to oY: ope ky = 


jucement ever 








Jay GOULD, upon an occasion having 
received a sample package of whiskey 
with a beautiful card upon which was 
engraved the motto, ‘‘United we stand, 
divided we fall,” slyly remarked to one of 
his partners, ‘““You had better have that 
motto transposed.” 


Two boarding-house keepers are com- 
paring notes. ‘‘It pears to me, Mrs. Mig- 
gles, that your chicken salad is never 
found out ; leastways I never heard none 
of the boarders complain.” ‘You see,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Miggles, ‘‘I allus chop up 
a few feathers with the veal.” 

SPINKS went home the other night af- 
flicted with double vision. He sat for 
some time with his sleepy gaze riveted on 
Mrs. S., and then complacently remarked : 
‘‘Well, I declare, if you two don’t look 
*nough like to be twins.” 

TEACHER: ‘Can you multiply together 
concrete numbers?” (They appear un- 
certain.) Teacher: ““‘What will be the 
product of forty apples multiplied by six 
pounds of beef?’ Small boy, triumph- 
antly : “Mince pies.” 

In a primary school not very long ago 
the teacher undertook to convey to her 
upils an idea of the use of the hyphen. 
Be wrote on the blackboard ‘‘Bird's- 
and, pointing to the hyphen, asked 
the school : ‘‘What is that for?’ Aftera 


short pause ayoung son of the Emerald 
Isle piped out, ‘‘Plaze, ma’am, for the 


nest,” 


t bird to roosht on !” 


A lady advertises that she has ‘‘a fine, 
airy, well furnished bedroom for a gen- 
tleman twelve foot square.” Another 
has ‘‘a cheap and desirable suit of rooms 
for a respectable family in good repair.’ 
Still another has ‘‘a hall bedroom for a 
single woman eight by twelve.” 

Tuts is the latest for wedding invita- 
tions: ‘Come around and see me capture 
a mother-in-law at 6 ° ‘clock, sharp.” 





A Chattanooga negro was looking upa 
chimney, when a bolt of lightning came 
down and stripped the buttons off his 
vest. When he got his breath he remark- 
ed that if he had known that cat was up 
there, and calculating to comme down, he 
wouldn’t have got in the way for $5. 

As a superb hair areuing and renovator Aycr’s 
Hair Vigor is universal a commended. It eradi- 
cates scurf and dandruff, cures all eruptions and 
itchi of the scalp, promotes the renewed 
growth of the hair, and surely prevents its fud- 
ing or turning gray. 





—=—_eoer —- 

GENTLEMAN, by request of lady—‘‘Con- 
ductor, put that lady out at next corner.” 
Polite new conductor—‘“‘Excuse me, sir: 
seems as how she is a behavin’ of herself : 
don’t seem no occasion for proceedin’ to 
extremes.” 








>. ea --— 

Sudden Changes of the weather often cause 
Pulmonary. Bronchial and Asthmatic troubles. 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES will allay the ir 
ritation which ind: ces coughing. Sold onl, ix 
bores. Price 25 centa. 


‘‘WHENI married you I thought you 
would give up your drunken habits ; are 
you never going to give that red nose a 
chance to resume its original color?” ask- 
ed an Austin wife of her dissipated hus- 
tand. “Never; darn a man who.can’t 
stick to his colors.” 











Shaky, scrawny, diseased persons finda 
friend in Samaritan Nervine. $1.50 of 
druggists. 





OnE of the strongest evidences that 
practical education 1s destined hereafter 
to receive a fairer share of attention at 
the old universities is afforded by the fact 
that a course of lectures has been begun 
at Cambridge, under Prof. Stuart, ‘On 
the practice of Iron and Brass Founding. 
with practical demonstrations in the 
foundry.” 





o~<> 
> 


“Dr. Benson’s Celery Pills improved my 
nervous system.” Rev. B. F. Taylor, Law- 
renceville, Pa. 





> 





“JULIA, my little | cherub, when does 
your big sister Emma return ?” Julia: *{ 
dont know.” ‘Didn’ t she say anythin 
before she wentaway?” Julia: “She sai 
if you came to see her she’d be gone urtil 
cocmsday !” 





“MOTHER SWAN'S Worm Syrup von cm ore" tor fevpr- 


leas. 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAK, 
[From the Boston Giode.) 





The above isa good Mkeness of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Friend of Woman," 
assome of her correspondents love to call her, She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outeome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it, Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits, ft {s recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country, 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Levucorrhaa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleepleasnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by ite use. It will at all times, ana 
under all circumstances, act inharmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for ¢5., and is sold by 
@ruggists. Any advice required as to co} «cial cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable ( ompound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound fs 
unsurpassed as abundant testimenia!s show. 

“Mra. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation 





Biliousness and Torr'**ty of the liver. Her Blooa 
Purifier ~-~*s .. _,vere in its spectr” ‘te and bids fair 
to equa: she Compound in its poraler + 
AH must respect her as an Anrei o: .feocy whose solr 
ambition is to do good to othera 
Philadelphia, Pa. ® Yr AMD 
is UNFAILING 


AND INFALLIBLE 


IN CURING cURING “ 


Epileptic . Fits, 


F 
VINE Spasms, Falling 
Sickness, Convul- 


sions, 8t. Vv itus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


t= To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Men, 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all whose 

















bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
wonderful Juvigor- ‘NEIRIVIED 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
BUTLER’S 
FIRE & BURGLIR PROOF. 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nere- 
ant that eversustain- 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. } 
Extra Secure Locks. 
, Agent for 


sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
ine is invaluable. 
ed a sinking system. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
ROUND CORNER, 
W. H. BUTLER, 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO, 








tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
taThousands | T 

prociaim it the most THE GREAT) 

$1.50 at Drugzgists. 

_ Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
Solid Weided Angeli tron Frames. 
Formerly Yalentine & Butler, 
Send for Circular. 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 


. For the School-Room, Institute-Hall and Home Circle. 


ok t isa fresh, bright, and entertaining | 


a a variety of pieces, adapting it 
to every occasio 

It contains the 
text, desirable for memorizing. 

It is characterized by a vrevailing harmony 
in its musical sel ns. 


THE WAVELET: ix. 


purest sentiment in its 


It contains a brief, practical, and comvrehen- 


sive course of elementary instruction. 


Tt has large, el d iful type, 
| rendering it SAsattive a = ~ 
| and help to the eye-sight. 


It retains the best of standard favor- 


| ites among the old songs, ard introduces ncw 
| ones Of great merit. 


ABRIDGEMENT OF THE “SONG WAVE.” 


Containing the caster portion of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to 


use in primary and 


Price of Song Wave. 89 cents. 
Sample copy to teachers, 80 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New 


Samp!'e copy to ieachers, GQ cents. 


intermediate cho: ug. 
Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 








CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. | 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. (628 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. Oe. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. Coa 
GOODRICH'S Child's Hietory, "2 20nd Street 
ild’s History 
ROYSE'S American Literature, NEW TORE. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 15% Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS &CO., 








PHILADELPHIA. 
o— 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin's Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


_No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


‘We do amiss to spend seven or eight yea 
slersiy scraping together so much mtesrable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.”--MILTON. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, | 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon’s Anahasis, each $2.25. 

Clark's Practical and Progressive Latin _Gram- 
war ; adapted to the Tuterlir-ear Series of Classics, 
ad to all other systems. Frice, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School _ Histories, Lord's 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 

Gr" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
ree ors and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


IMPORTANT ANNO ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Henry eaeae, A.M. 
Lite Supt. of Schools, N. Y City. 


First Lines of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enla: 

by the addition of a copious ory of matter 

SAmuri U. BERRIAN, A.M. 

Octavo. Leather, $5.00. tial 

Circulars mailed free on appli cation. 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD € CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISBER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester's New Spellers, 











\Cosrespond- 











-THE- 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
C LOR-CHART FOR THE PKIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufucturers of 


PRANG’S DRAWING OD 
PEASE. SCHOOL PENCILS. 
G’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Mat. rials. 
For Catalc gue and particulars address 
The Prang Kdacational Co., 4 Park St., Besten. 


, YRENCH OR GERMAN.\ 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to apesks fluently either French or German, 
or the nominal price of $5.00. 

pis of Br. Row for each language—hbecome act- 

ually Supls of Dr. —ae. who corrects all exercises, 

and correspond aw ulties 
which may occu 

Specimen co) a4 Frenc ch or German, 25 cents. 
ays Tue Nation, New York: “ This is without 
doubt the pest systern ever devised for learu:ng to speak 


a forei +) in a short time.” 
rhe $5.00 for full cen. with privilege of 


having all your exeitices corrected and questions an- 
éwered. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299-305 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


them in regard to any 


ROBERT s. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 1oWA. 
PARKER & MARVEL’S 


Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH New York, Agent. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


PUBLISH: New York. 
HEBREW AND CHALDEE TEXT BOOKS. 


DAVIDSON’S Analytical Hebrew Lexicon, 4to, cl. $4.00 


ENGLISHMAN’S a renee 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth 

GREEN’S Grammor of the ative w Language, 
8vo, cloth. 2.50 


vy Elementary Grammar ~y 12mo, cl. 1.25 
HEBREW and English Bibie, parallel cols., 4to, cl. 4.00 
HEBREW Students’ Manval 18mo, cl . 2.50 
LETTERIS’ Eetrow Bible and Key, ™ 
LUZZ ATTO’S Geamens Or of th the Chaldaic Language, 7 

12mo, cloth, - 1.5 
POCKET Hebrew and English Lexicon, 10m, cl, 1.00 
TREGELLES’ Heads of Hebrew Grammar, 18mo,cl. .80 


$e Hebrew Reading Lesson, 18mo, cl. 1.12 
S Gensenius’ Heb, & ¢ mere Lexicon, 
4to, half bound. F - 5.00 


*,* Descriptive Catalogue Gratis. 


16,00 


large print, 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 

AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co, 








&ec., &c,, &e. 





WILLIAM WARE & Co., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Fine White Gole Fdye Cards, vame on 10¢ 

ay lmported Cards ; Birthday, oe 

ba New Yi val East« vr, 2 Scrip: 4 
‘han i. 


appearance 


BOOKS 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year, 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards, Price 50 cts. 

POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For School and Home, with additions by OLrver Or- 
tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards Price, 50 cts. 

GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
edited by Prof. J. H. GILMORE, University of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol,12mo. Price, 75 Cts. 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
SPEAKER. 
This coliection. adapted to the you 
has been compiled with great care by 
lvol,16mo Price, 50 cts, 


a ’S HOUR. 

By Mus. M. b. C.,Siape. Containing Dial 

Sp eeches, ae on Songs, Tableaux, Charades, Bla: ack 
board Exercises, Juvenile Com fies, ete., for 
mary Schools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile factor. 
tainments. 1'vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


E RESUS LEON DAYS 
M M. C, SLADE, author of “Children’s 

Hour.” “Containing Diatogines, Speeches, Tableaux, 
Charades, Bl: ickboard I exercises, ete., adapted to 
scholars in the Common, Grammar, and Higa 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

Ni Aspen At. KINDERGARTEN SONG» AND 
PLAY 

Written and collected by Mrs. Louise PoLiock, 

Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Insti- 

tute, Washington. D.C. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price 


50 cts. 


est scholars, 
f. GILMO.WE. 


Any of the oe sent by n mail, postage paid, on re- 


ceipt of pric 
HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


A full liae of Teachers Stationery at the lowest 
prices. 


THE 


BEACON LIGHT 


A very Successful Sunday School Song Dock, 
By J.H. TENNEY anp E. A. HOFFMAN. 

“We are delighted with it.—The only one jp 
use in this vicinity.—Ought to bein every Sap. 
bath School the in the 1:nd.” 

The above extracts from a letter correspong 
with the general impression of those fau iliar 
with the book, whizh is, that is one of the ver, 
best ever published. 


PRICE 30 CTS. 
MINSTREL SONGS, - $2.00 


Plantation, Jubi'ee and other songs. a great 
success. Piano or Organ accompaniment 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, - 2.00 

New and superior selection of the best mae 

pieces. 


GEM3 OF ENGLISH SONG, - $2.00 


Continues to be a greut favorite, being the best 
general collection of sheet music songs in the 
ngiish language. 
Charming Cantatas for the end of the musicg) 
season 
RU TH AND BOAZ Andrews. . 65 cts. 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN. Root. 75 cts. 
any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y, 


A New Sunday School Song Book 


* There is a land of pure delight.” 











COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway, New York. 
KIRKHAM’S GRAMMAR. 





| 


| NORTHEND’'S 





alen 
text, 5 Sowaph ‘eltuer 10 cts. pny 5, ong 
9d, 45 cents. _—— 
. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey iy, Nd J. 


English Grammar for the use of atheels. 
KIRKHAM, 12mo 
This work, which has held so high | a place for many 
years, contains a systematic order for Parsing, a system 
of Punctuation, Lxercises in False Syntax; with A 
pendix and Key. Its clear and interesting method ana 
1ow price commend it for our schools. 
LOVELL’S U. 8. SPEAKER. 

Exercises in Elocution for Colleges and Schools. 

By J. E. Lovett. 12mo. $1.25 
LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUEs. 


Dramatic selections for Schools and Familics. 


= per gt 
# .6C 


By Jonn E. 


LoveLL A new edition, revised 
and enlarged ; ° 


456 pp., 12mo - $1.25 
These are excellent selections and are offered at a 
ww price. The Speaker contains over three hundred 
nieces; the Dialog ves has a great variety in its 456 pages. 
NORTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. 
Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, tor Primary 
Classes. By Cuas. NORTHEND. 166 pp., 18mo. . .50 


AMERICAN SPEAKER. 
Exercises for Declamation in — 264 pp, 
12mo 


NORTHE ND’ 8 sc HOOL. DIALOGUES. 
120 selections for Schools. 512 pp., 12mo_ . 


ZACHUOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER 
Cra-orical and Dramatical Pieces, Soliloquics, 

ond Dialogtes, tor Schools and Voileges. by J. 

ZacHos, 652 PP.. large i2mo. . so « Oe 


FRENCH 
COMEDIES 


FRENCH ‘STUDENTS. 


Under the General Title of 


THEATRE CONTEMPORIAN. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Pubhsher and Im- 
oorter of French Books, 850 Sixth Avenue, New 
York has begun the publication of a series of 
carefully selected French plays. each one recc m- 
mended by teachers, which will be published 
monthly at the low price of 


20 CENTS EACH. 
The First of the series: 


“LeVoyage of Monsieur Perrichon.” 
By EUGENE LABICHE, 


Is now rendy, and will be followed during April 
and May b 


“LA SOUPIERE,” 
By HERVILLY, 

“SA CANNE ET SON CHAPEAU,” 
By SOLU oHvuB, and 

“LA GRAMMAIRE.” 
By LABICHE. 

In order tobring the series to the general 
notice, 


A Sample Copy will be Mailed Free to 
Teachers for 10 Cents. 


WILLIAM lt}. JENKINS, 
Publisher, Importer ‘2ee — *850 Sixth av. 
ew 
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PURE [JELIGHT 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 





CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


ages, printed on fine paper and handsomely 
hound ia boards. Price, 35 cents, by mail ; $3. 
per dozen by express, Culines not prepaid. 
single copy (in boards) for examination, nailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimea Pages Free. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
ots Ution Square. 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—____—_ e —__—__- 





We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
fintrance on Arch Street. 








MONEY ForUse in Schools. Best Thing u 


Practical Unique ew |nstructive (uriou 
rofitable al /‘ovel /nteresiing \ heap. 
Cures Tardiness and iiequlorty, at reads General 
information. Write to R. W. Mc 3 Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. inclose a 8-cent stanee and receive by 
mail, a Circular, and One Hundred and Eighty-eight 
Dollars in ‘National Bank” Currency. This oy 
tion is to all Teachers, School Officers and dealers 

School Sup _— and is no Faateient scheme, but ' 
who think itiscan “ pass b: Ay — other side,” ond 
save their stain for some Ise that probably is 


seed Vanted. Bi Sales. Liberal Comnuission 
TE: MANY OF YOU DESIRE LR§ 


An Increased Income which your Board of 
Education or Trustees are not willing to grant. 
We can show you how todo this By obtainin 
subscriptions to our papers you can earn on 
average $10 to $21 «week, There is always! 
chance for rons to geta few subscribers. Teacher 
are everyw inning to want the bes! bear, 
ing upon their calling, sVe pullih them Send 
to us for 7 and terms, and make a thoroug? 
trial. This will cost yeu no money. L*ta letter 
from your Co. Supt., Principal or ‘Trusice, 8 
company app ice: ication. Those who attend Co. [0 
stitutes, Institutes, and Examinatiod. 
can pay their expenses in this wav, Address wid 
tamp. LLLOGG 


21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 

English, French and German boarding an* 
uy school for young ladies. No 13 East 
Street, lhttween fifth and Madison Avenue, 











first 
New Vork Ci Special and 
Reademio Courses. “Bweirti’mee? spanmences 











